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Editorial Comment 





The Apple 


ade have offered to trade us an apple for an 
orchard. We don’t do that in this coun- 
try.” These words of President Kennedy to 
Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko appear 
to characterize the present impasse in Russian- 
American discussions in regard to the status 
of West Berlin. If the President’s estimate is 
correct, mankind has good reason to be alarmed. 
In addition to the explicit rejection of a poor 
bargain, implicit in the image is the figure of 
a Satanic Khrushchev who threatens our Garden 
of Eden with his beguiling fruit. Fortunately, 
the President is no simple Eve, no innocent to 
be lured into the surrender of Western rights 
without adequate compensation. Of this Amer- 
ican diplomacy steadily assures us. 

We must further assume that Kennedy’s home- 
ly phrase does not indicate an unyielding in- 
sistence on driving too hard a bargain. The 
President is beset by a variety of counselors 
from the ultramartial gentlemen who urge no 
retreat on any point, whatever the consequences, 
to the ultratimid. Those who perceive surrender 
in the mere act of negotiating with the Russians 
do the country no service. Negotiation and sur- 
render are not synonymous. President Kennedy 
has spoken eloquently of the funeral pyre into 
which atomic war would turn our planet. The 
alternatives, as he presented them, are not pos- 
sible victory in war or ignoble peace—the al- 
ternatives before other sorely-tried generations. 
The choice is starkly simple—peace or extinction 


for both sides. 


> 


THis is how the alternatives have been defined 

not by demagogues but by responsible states- 
men and men of science who are the only ones 
in a position to understand and estimate the re- 
sults of nuclear war. In the face of such a 
dilemma, there is always time to opt for suicide 
on a cosmic scale. The moment of surrender 
will come not through reasoned deliberations 
with our adversaries—no matter how difficult 
and apparently unproductive. The first to push 
the fatal button which starts the hydrogen bombs 
on their irrevocable path will mark the hour of 
man’s total defeat whether he be a member of 
the Eastern, Western or Neutral bloc. 

In the question of Berlin and the future of 
Germany we will not accept an apple for an 
orchard; neither must we expect the reverse. 


Two Germanys exist. The Russian fear of a 
powerful, unified Germany is too deeply rooted 
in past experience to be lightly dismissed by the 
West which in two wars has also suffered from 
one Germany. Access to West Berlin is another 
matter. Between the concern of Soviet Russia 
for its western flank, and concern of the West 
for its eastern flank in Europe room for compro- 
mise exists. Various possibilities must be ex- 
plored in good faith including the often pro- 
posed suggestion of the creation of a neutral, 
demilitarized buffer zone between East and 
West. 

President Kennedy is understandably sensitive 
to criticism and public pressure. Particularly 
since the Cuban fiasco his need to act with 
decision and authority may appear overriding. 
It is therefore of extreme urgency that he not 
be pushed to the point of no return against his 
own instincts by heedless public clamor. The 
President has shown much personal courage in 
the course of his life. His greatest test is before 
him—to have the fortitude steadfastly to seek 
a peaceful solution despite incitement at home 
and abroad. 


On Red Square 


Sle ““peace marchers” who arrived in Moscow 
after a trek of ten months which took them 
from San Francisco across Europe to the heart of 
Soviet Russia must have been profoundly em- 
barrassing to the Russians. When the peace 
march originally strted—before the Russians had 
resumed their nuclear tests—the marchers had 
naturally received favorable publicity from the 
Soviet and assorted Communist sympathizers 
as well as from authentic pacifists. By the time 
the marchers appeared on Red Square the picture 
had altered. The young peace walkers from 
America were the first to break the news to 
many Russians that their country was engaged 
in poisoning the atmosphere with radioactive 
fall-out. The Russian authorities apparently 
decided that it would be unpolitic to muzzle 
the marchers completely, though their previous- 
ly much heralded activities were considerably 
curtailed. Small wonder that Mrs. Khrushchev 
sighed at the artless questions of the youthful 
idealists who had taken Russian declarations at 
face value. What answer could she safely give 
the lad who wanted to know why peace-loving 
Russia had been the first to break the ban on 
atomic tests? 
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Letter from Israel: B.G. at 75 


by Moshe 


pester can an outstanding milestone in the life 

of a great national leader have been cele- 
brated with such little pomp and ceremony as 
David Ben-Gurion’s 75th birthday. The State 
radio completely ignored the occasion, except 
for reporting a few of the birthday greetings 
and broadcasting a few minutes recording of 
personal recollections. Davar, the Histadrut 
daily, printed several pages of articles and greet- 
ings, including a glowing tribute in poetic prose 
by Natan Alterman, and messages came from 
individuals and institutions. A few friends trav- 
eled down to Sdeh Boker for a modest celebration 
in the kibbutz dining-hall. And that was about 
all. Herut showed characteristic tact and chiv- 
alry by confronting a painstaking analysis of 
the Prime Minister’s faults with a full page, 
complete with a large-scale portrait, devoted to 
the sixtieth birthday of a Mr. Yohanan Bader, 
one of its Knesset members. 

Partly, of course, this is due to Ben-Gurion’s 
own distaste for birthday ceremonial. “Seventy- 
five—seventy—it’s all the same!” he exclaimed, 
with an apparent touch of irritation, when a 
reporter interviewing him before Rosh Hashana 
mentioned the approaching anniversary. Per- 
haps he was reacting to the implication that 
the time might have come to think about re- 
tiring. But it cannot be denied that this seventy- 
fifth year has not been a happy one. It has found 
him engaged in a bitter struggle, first of all with 
one of the most prominent figures in his own 
party. It has seen him impelled by a profound 
moral conviction to repudiate a Cabinet decision 
in which two of his own most trusted colleagues 
were implicated. It has been taken up by a 
prolonged Cabinet crisis—in which most of the 
other coalition partners categorically insisted 
that he should be replaced as Prime Minister by 
another leader of his party—culminating in 
a general election centering on the issue of his 
own personality, in which his party suffered a 
significant loss of support. The birthday itself 
fell in the midst of negotiations for a new 
Cabinet which had to be conducted by someone 
else. 

Nevertheless, whatever the future holds in 
store—and it is by no means certain at the 
time of writing that the Government will be 
reconstituted under his leadership—it is only 
a truism to say that his place in history is secure. 
Few national leaders have succeeded so com- 
pletely in transforming their ideals into reality 


Bar-Natan 


in their own lifetime, or leaving such a bold, 
clear, personal imprint on the course of events, 
From the moment he first set foot on the soil 
of this country fifty-five years ago, he has always 
known what he wanted. He has not waited to 
be dragged in the wake of events; he has always 
mapped out the probable developments in ad- 
vance, framed policies to secure his objectives, 
and acted with vigor and determination to divert 
the stream of history in the desired direction. 
At all times, while taking into account the 
changing conditions of the day, he has remained 
faithful to a comprehensive philosophy of life, 
which he has regarded, not as an abstract frame- 
work of ideas, but as a guide to action. 

The basis of that philosophy is a profound 
and unshaken belief in the reality, and the con- 
tinued possibility, of human progress. He formu- 
lates this belief in the language of the Messianic 
vision of Israel’s prophets, but his version of the 
concept is free from theological connotations. 
For him it means simply that the golden age 
lies in the future, not in the past; that man is 
master of his fate; that by its own efforts hu- 
manity can deliver itself from want, squalor, 
ignorance and war, and the homeless Jewish 
people regain its national sovereignty. It is 
significant that his essay in last year’s Govern- 
ment Year Book, at a time when the world 
is close to panic at the idea of mutual nuclear 
annihilation, should have been entitled ‘’Towards 
a New World.” 

In the course of his extensive reading in phi- 
losophy and religion, he seems to concentrate 
on the ethical aspects. I have not noticed any 
indication on his part that he has studied, much 
less adopted, any of the modern existentialist 
theories. He has a keen sense of the wonder of 
the cosmos and the interrelatedness of all things, 
but he does not seem to feel that he has any- 
thing to learn from theology or metaphysics. 
The problems with which they deal he regards, 
apparently, as beyond our ken; it is enough for 
man to devote all his thought and energy to the 
limitless possibilities inherent in his own capacity 
for greatness and the no less limitless potenti- 
alities of nature. 


His THoucHT on the problems of the Jewish 

people is built on the foundations of this 
general world outlook. Jewry too can mold its 
future, within the framework of the developing 
future of mankind, if it is imbued with the 
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Messianic aspiration for national redemption 
and endowed with the capacity for halutziut or 
pioneering, namely, the determination so to act 
4s to make the vision a reality. He does not 
believe in determinism, of the Marxist or any 
other variety. Objective conditions, whether 
on the large or the small time-scale, have to be 
taken into account, but for him the decisive 
factor in history is the will of man as expressed 
in action. He regards Zionism, not as a unique 
phenomenon born in the latter years of the 
19th century, but as the modern expression of 
the age-old Messianic aspiration, translated into 
modern terms as a national liberation movement. 
And, just as during the first half of this century 
it was natural and necessary to concentrate on 
establishing the right of the Jewish people to 
rebuild its own state and the effort to lay its 
foundations, so today, now that a Jewish state 
exists, the same unchanging aim must be given 
anew form in keeping with the new stage that 
has been reached, instead of preserving the 
terminology and the ideology which have served 
their purpose. 

Here it is important, particularly for those 
born and brought up in the free countries of 
the West, to understand that Ben-Gurion’s view 
of the Jewish people is based on the character- 
istics of Jewry as it existed all over Europe before 
the dawn of emancipation, and as it continued 
to exist in the East European Jewry into which 
he was born, although he is well aware of the 
different conditions that obtain today over the 
greater part of the Jewish world. In Russia and 
Poland, Lithuania and Latvia, the Jews, though 
underprivileged and downtrodden, constituted 
aseparate nationality in the multi-national state. 
They lived a characteristic life of their own, dis- 
tinct from their neighbors in language, religion, 
outlook, manners and customs. They had their 
own language—Yiddish—and their own edu- 
cational system, from the Talmudei Torah to the 
Yeshivot and the Batei Midrash; their lives were 
governed by the rabbinical legal system and the 
ethical precepts of Judaism; their year moved 
in the rhythm of the Jewish calendar. They were 
always conscious of their origin in the far-off 
land of their fathers, and they looked forward 
with longing in their hearts to the miraculous 
Messianic redemption. They regarded them- 
selves, in Ben-Gurion’s own words, as “‘a minority 
people, completely different from the people 
among whom they lived.” As he says in the 
same essay (Government Year Book, 5718- 
1957), “the consciousness of exile was... pro- 
found and deep-rooted.” 

Within this Jewry the fundamental drives 
which found expression in Zionism had always 
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existed; it had only to be persuaded to adopt 
the methods which, under the conditions of the 
late 19th and early 20th centuries, could lead 
to the desired goal. For emancipated Jews the 
psychological transition was more difficult; they 
had first to realize that they were Jews first, 
and Englishmen, Germans or Frenchmen only 
afterwards, while in Eastern Europe the feeling 
of Jewishness was inborn. The East European 
Jews, in Ben-Gurion’s view, were thus, as it 
were, natural Zionists. 

The difference between Zionists and others 
was that, while Jewry as a whole cherished 
—consciously or unconsciously—the Messianic 
devotion to the ancient homeland and the long- 
ing for national redemption, it was only a mi- 
nority that realized the need to take action. 
And the basic Zionist act, as he saw it, was to 
go out to the Land of Israel and set to work 
to re-establish the Jewish commonwealth. Every- 
thing else, however necessary—fund-raising, 
propaganda or political work—was subsidiary. 
“Only the immigrants have built and will build 
the Land”—that conviction was the mainspring 
of the Second Aliya, the wave of immigration, 
which started in 1904, of young people de- 
termined to till the soil, establish villages and 
towns, and lay the foundations of Jewish in- 
dependence. 


After the establishment of the State of Israel 
in 1948, he believed that a new phase had 
opened. There was no longer any point in 
arguing whether or not a Jewish state was 
necessary—the Jewish state was an accomplished 
fact, and very soon it was accepted with en- 
thusiasm by almost the entire Jewish people. 
What was now needed was to build on the 
foundations that had been laid, and, more than 
ever before, that could be done only by those 
who were ready to settle in Israel and do the 
job themselves. The Zionists now faced the 
crucial test: would they be content to continue 
with fund-raising, propaganda and the rest, or 
would they start packing their bags? The an- 
swer we know: only a handful of shekel-holding 
members of the Zionist Organization took the 
plunge; the overwhelming majority of the mil- 
lion immigrants who have come in during the 








The Jewish Frontier will have in the near 
future a special issue, in which many dis- 
tinguished contributors will appear, in honor 
of Prime Minister David Ben-Gurion’s 75th 
birthday. 
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past thirteen years consisted of the East European 
survivors of the Nazi holocaust in Europe, and 
the Jews of Yemen and Iraq, Morocco and Tu- 
nisia, who had never professed themselves as 
Zionists but were caught up by the Messianic 
appeal of the Jewish state. 


HERE it is necessary to dispel one of the most 

frequent misunderstandings of Ben-Gurion’s 
outlook. He is well aware of the fundamental 
difference between the oppressed Jewries of East- 
ern Europe and the Moslem lands on the one 
hand, and the Jewish communities of the free 
and prosperous countries on the other. He knows 
that American and West European Jews cannot 
be bullied into coming to settle in Israel or 
terrified by prognostications of the dangers of 
anti-Semitism. In this, by the way, he is no 
exception to the general run of Zionist and 
Israeli leaders—those who still take the trouble to 
warn us that Zionism cannot be based on fear 
are flogging a dead horse. He believes that only 
in Israel is it possible to live a fully Jewish life, 
but he is not concerned to quarrel with those 
Diaspora Jews who think otherwise. Hence 
he has been able to maintain friendly relations, 
and even agree to a joint statement of policy 
on certain questions, with such men as Jacob 
Blaustein, of the American Jewish Committee. 
In recent years, too, he has formulated a mini- 
mum program for the Jews of the free countries 
who have no intention of settling in Israel: the 
study of Jewish history and the Hebrew lan- 
guage, especially the Bible in the original; closer 
personal bonds with Israel by visits, investments, 
and the sending of young people for periods of 
study; and encouragement for the immigration 
of those who have the will and the capacity to 
make a personal contribution by reason of their 
skills and qualifications. 


His quarrel is with those who call themselves 
Zionists, and claim by virtue of that fact to 
hold a special place in relation to the State of 
Israel, though, in his view, there is no funda- 
mental difference between them and other Jews. 
Financial and political aid to Israel comes from 
Jews in general, he argues; if you want to bear 
the name of Zionist, you must do more, he tells 
them; you must be on the way to Israel; you 
must regard yourselves as Jews first, and as Jews 
who are at least preparing to live in the Jewish 
state. Otherwise the Zionist Organization, with 
its shekel campaigns, its Congresses and_ its 
elaborate machinery, is simply setting up un- 
necessary and unreal barriers between different 
groups of Jews, and between Jewry as a whole 
and Israel. If you want an organization of Jews 
who are willing to help Israel but not to live in 
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it, call it the World Jewish Organization, and 
then it will be open to all. 

It is not difficult to describe this argument 
as a wrangle about the use of a single word, or 
to point out the practical difficulties in the way 
of such a change of name and program. But 
there is more than a question of semantics or 
reorganization involved. There is a challenge 
to all those who feel, in spite of the logic in 
Ben-Gurion’s analysis, that they have some. 
thing more to contribute than the Jew who 
gives his donation to the UJA or buys his quot: 
of bonds every year. It is for them to show that, 
even if they are not prepared to pack up and 
settle in Israel, they truly deserve to describe 
themselves as a separate movement, with a dis- 
tinctive significance in Jewish life. 

I have no doubt that, in spite of the bewilder- 
ment and misunderstanding with which Ben- 
Gurion’s strictures are met, Zionists do feel the 
force of his challenge; otherwise we would not 
have the extraordinary phenomenon of the per- 
ennial debate between this one man, whose views 
on this point are not even supported by his own 
party, and the entire movement. Though on 
this question he stands almost alone—or at least 
without any organized backing, his challenge 
cannot be ignored. Everyone seems to feel that 
there can be no ease in Zion until he is answered, 

In Israel today he faces one of the most 
momentous struggles in his career, for although 
the negotiations over the formation of a new 
Cabinet are being conducted by Levi Eshkol, 
the question at issue is whether Ben-Gurion will 
maintain his place in the country’s life. He has 
been accused of being a dictator, or at least of 
having dictatorial tendencies, but he does not 
dispose of a private army, a party machine under 
his personal control, or any of the other instru- 
ments with which a dictator preserves his po- 
sition. His power depends entirely on his per- 
sonality and the confidence of the people; his 
only weapon is his readiness to leave the political 
scene if his views on fundamental questions are 
rejected. No American President or British 
Prime Minister has to face such close control by 
the elected organs of his party. All the other 
parties have combined in an effort to reduce him 
to the level of a chairman at Cabinet meetings, 
with the responsibility for the conduct of affairs 
but without the power to meet the responsibility. 
What the outcome will be no one can tell at 
this time of writing; but there is one thing I can 
forecast with confidence: Ben-Gurion will not 
allow himself to be maneuvered into the position 
of a figurehead, impotent to carry out his poli- 
cies and with little but the name of Prime 
Minister. 
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The Future of Hebrew in America 


by Samuel Dinin 


N THE annals of Jewish history, the revival 

of Hebrew as a modern living language, will 
be recorded as one of the miracles of 20th cen- 
tury Jewish life. There is no doubt today that 
Hebrew has an assured future in the State of 
Israel. In fact, we are beginning to take the 
reality of Hebrew in the life and culture of Israel 
so for granted that we tend to forget the long 
struggle which had to be waged for its revival 
and supremacy. We should recall the stubborn 
battle waged by Eliezer ben Yehudah (1857- 
1922) and a small group of Hebraists both in 
Israel and the Diaspora to make of Hebrew a 
living and viable language. Nor should we forget 
the “battle of languages” waged in Israel between 
Hebrew, on the one hand, and between French 
and German, the languages of the schools sup- 
ported by the Alliance and the Hilfsverein; and 
the bitter battle between Yiddish, the folk lan- 


guage of the masses, and Hebrew in the Diaspora. 


The battle between Hebrew and Yiddish is 
over. Yiddish, once spoken by two-thirds of 
the Jews of the world, is now spoken by less 
than a fourth of world Jewry, and studied as 
a language and literature by less than ten per 
cent of the pupils in all of our schools. The 
destruction of the great centers of Jewish life 
in Central and Eastern Europe put an end to the 
dominant role played by Yiddish in these coun- 
tries and in the world as a whole. To be sure, 
there are still small centers of Yiddish life and 
creativity in Latin America, in Europe, in Israel, 
in Canada, in America, and in other parts of 
the world. Yiddish will continue to be spoken 
and studied for decades to come, and possibly 
for centuries, but by an increasingly smaller 
number of Jews the world over. The conglom- 
erate Yiddish culture purveyed by Yiddish radio 
hours caters to the surviving remnant for whom 
Yiddish is still the primary language of com- 
munication. But one by one the great Yiddish 
dailies and weeklies disappear. The Yiddish the- 
atre is gasping for breath. The number of 
great Yiddish writers declines from year to year 
and replacements are fewer in number and 
smaller in stature. The great Yiddish writings 
of the last hundred years are rapidly being trans- 
lated into Hebrew and will be preserved as long 
as Hebrew and Israel survive. 


The demise of Yiddish, however, does not 





Dr. Dinin is Dean of the University of Judaism in Los 
Angeles and Editor of Jewish Education. 


mean that Hebrew will take its place anywhere 
in the world, except in Israel. One can be an 
optimist or a pessimist about the future of He- 
brew in America, depending upon what facts 
and opinions one marshals. There are signs of a 
widespread interest in the study of Hebrew on 
all levels. There is little sign, however, that 
Hebrew will become a language of creativity, 
that it will be spoken and read by more than a 
handful of American Jews. 


ET us look at some facts and figures. There 

has been a tremendous increase in the number 
of children enrolled in Jewish schools, close to 
550,000 as against half that number thirty years 
ago. Though these represent only fifty per 
cent of all Jewish children of school age, 
from eighty to ninety per cent of all Jewish 
children get some kind of Jewish education 
during their childhood. Hebrew, in some form, 
is taught in almost all our schools. In the 
National Study of Jewish Education, question- 
naires filled out by parents and by Jewish com- 
munity leaders in all walks of life revealed that 
overwhelmingly they believe that the study of 
Hebrew is indispensable in any kind of Jewish 
educational program. 

But though many study Hebrew, few learn 
it. Of the 550,000 pupils in our Jewish schools, 
about half are enrolled in one-day-a-week 
schools, where Hebrew is taught not at all or 
as “Siddur Hebrew”—the ability to read the 
Hebrew of the prayer book and the Bible me- 
chanically. The so-called weekday Hebrew 
school includes those who attend two and 
three sessions a week as well as those who attend 
four and five days a week. Whereas the Talmud 
Torah pupil of thirty years ago attend a Jewish 
school five days a week for a total of from 
seven to ten hours a week, the average pupil of 
our week-day schools today—preponderantly 
congregational schools—attends a Jewish school 
three days a week for a total of about five hours 
a week. This decline in intensity of week-day 
instruction is offset, in part, by the tremendous 
increase in the number of pupils attending all- 
day parochial schools. There are about 50,000 
pupils enrolled in over 250 all-day schools (as 
against 3,000 pupils thirty years ago) who get a 
minimum of twelve to fifteen hours a week of 
Hebrew instruction. 

Half of the children enrolled in Jewish schools 
attend week-day schools, where Hebrew is taught 
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as a living language. But, unfortunately, the 
achievements of our elementary Jewish schools 
are meagre indeed. The few who survive the 
four or five year course of study in our week-day 
elementary schools and remain to graduate (from 
six to ten out of every hundred who enter) 
have but a smattering of knowledge of the 
Bible, Jewish history, customs and ceremonies, 
or Hebrew. They cover, at best, a few chapters 
of Bible in Hebrew and do not achieve a mastery 
of the Hebrew language either conversationally 
or from the point of view of ability to read 
classic or modern Hebrew texts (on their level) 
with comprehension and understanding. This 
is due to the fact that there simply is not enough 
time to carry out an effective educational pro- 
gram. In our eagerness to teach both the Hebrew 
language and “content” subjects such as Bible, 
Jewish history, customs and ceremonies, Jewish 
values, and the like, in the less time available, 
as against a generation ago, we succeed in teach- 
ing neither an adequate mastery of the Hebrew 
language nor an adequate knowledge of other 
Jewish subject matter. 


Of those who do graduate from our elemen- 
tary Jewish schools, very few continue beyond 
the age of Bar Mitzvah. Only seven per cent 
of the entire Jewish child population is exposed 
to any kind of secondary or higher Jewish edu- 
cation. Although this represents an increase as 
against a generation ago, the percentage is piti- 
fully small. 

While all that has been said above is true, 
it must in all fairness be recorded that it is true 
only as of the moment, that the picture is chang- 
ing all the time, and in many respects for the 
better. Jewish education has become almost en- 
tirely congregationalized. The congregational 
school of thirty years ago was small and in- 
effective. Today we have many large congre- 
gational schools as good or better than the com- 
munal Talmud Torahs of a generation ago. As 
a whole, they are growing in intensity as well as 
in size, and a generation hence there may be 
a different picture altogether of congregational 
Jewish education. 


A Numer of new educational phenomena have 

appeared which did not exist thirty years 
ago. We have today about fifteen Hebrew- 
speaking camps all over the country, such as 
Masad and Ramah. They reach about 3500 
youngsters each year and during the past ten 
years have influenced from ten to fifteen thou- 
sand individual youngsters from eight to sixteen 
and over. These constitute a kind of élite group 
out of which are coming the rabbis and teachers 
and informed Jewish leaders of tomorrow. Ra- 
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mah, alone, which now has six camps in the 
United States and Canada, is thinking in terms of 
twenty and forty camps a generation hence, 

Hebrew is being taught as a living language 
in high schools and colleges all over the country, 
In New York City alone, Hebrew is taught in 
80 senior high schools, junior high schools and 
colleges. It is also being taught in high schools 
in Albany, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Indianapolis, Lawrence, Long Beach, Los An. 
geles, Newark, New Haven and Springfield; a 
well as in some 200 colleges and universities, 
Some of the great universities have large de- 
partments devoted to Hebrew and Jewish studies, 
All in all, from ten to twenty thousand young. 
sters of high school and college age are studying 
Hebrew in the secular high schools and colleges 
of our land. 

There are a few hundred American students 
who now go to Israel for a year’s study and 
thousands who go for shorter periods, particular- 
ly during the summer. Both the Reform and 
Conservative theological seminaries offer a year’s 
study in Israel: this will soon become mandatory 
for all who want to graduate from these insti- 
tutions. The Hebrew teachers colleges sponsor 
a joint program of a year’s study in Israel for 
prospective teachers, which, in some institutions, 
may become mandatory. The Student Program 
of the American Friends of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity now sends over fifty American students 
to the Hebrew University each year for a year’s 
study. There are other programs supported or 
sponsored by the Jewish Agency for teachers, 
youth leaders, and others. The Hebrew Culture 
Council, the United Synagogue Youth, and many 
other agencies and groups send hundreds of stu- 
dents each year to tour and study in Israel for 
shorter periods of time. All this is in addition 
to thousands of tourists who come to Israel for 
a few days or a few months and are exposed 
to Hebrew in one way or another. 


There has been an unprecedented growth in 
adult Jewish education during the past genera- 
tion. There are literally tens of thousands of 
young people and adults studying in extension 
departments of higher institutions of Jewish 
learning, in adult programs of Jewish education 
sponsored by congregations of all denominations, 
and in adult programs sponsored by national 
Jewish organizations such as B’nai B’rith and 
Hadassah. Of these tens of thousands who have 
gone back to a Jewish school many study 
Hebrew. But, unfortunately, the vast majority 
of adults studying Hebrew devote only two 
periods a week, and in some cases four—but no 
more—to the study of Hebrew. These students 
learn how to read Hebrew but rarely master it 
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to a point where they can read freely with com- 
prehension and understanding or speak it with 
conversational ease. After the second year, there 
isa decided drop in interest as a result, and few 
continue for a third or fourth year of study. 
There is a growing interest in the Ulpan form 
of study, which provides short but intensive 
periods of training, but all of the Ulpan groups 
together reach at best a few thousand adults. 
Thus, at the University of Judaism in Los Ange- 
les, we have one hundred students, for the second 
year in succession, taking a summer Ulpan 
course of six weeks’ duration, which meets four 
days a week for from 8 to 10 hours of study. 
Unless the intensity of the Ulpan is extended 
to the study of Hebrew during the regular aca- 
demic year, the study of Hebrew will remain 
a pleasant pastime, but will hardly lead to such 
mastery of the language as will make for better 
oral and written communication. 


LL OF the advances charted above are to the 

good, but they affect at best a small percent- 
age of American Jewry. When it comes to the 
question of the use of Hebrew for creative pur- 
poses, we must note a decided worsening of the 
situation, as compared with a generation ago. 
The few distinguished writers we had on the 
American scene are disappearing one by one. 
Some, such as Bavli, Silkiner, Ribalow, we have 
lost through death; others, such as Simon Halkin, 
Reuben Avinoam, and many others, have settled 
in Israel. The replacements for these poets and 
novelists and essayists are few indeed. The one 
Hebrew weekly we have in America, Hadoar, 
has declined in quality, and has a difficult time 
to make ends meet. Our one monthly, Bitzaron, 
is read by few and has to struggle hard to keep 
alive. The few scholarly journals like Perakim 
are likewise read by few, and the youth journal 
Niv and the supplements for children and youth, 
published by Hadoar, hardly constitute signifi- 
cant creative literature. 

Scholars, rabbis and teachers read the books 
published in Hebrew here and in Israel devoted 
to scholarship and Jewish thought. Few read 
novels and poetry and belles-lettres published in 
Hebrew (there are comparatively few Amer- 
icans who read novels and poetry in English). 
Few creative Jewish writers in America write 
for Jews or on Jewish themes; those that do, 
write for Commentary or Judaism or Midstream, 
but not in Hebrew for Hebrew publications 
here or in Israel. 

In the light of these facts, figures and trends, 
what are the prospects of Hebrew in America? 
If we are looking to a time when Hebrew will 
become the second language of the Jewish peo- 
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ple, a folk language occupying the same position 
Yiddish had fifty years ago, spoken by a majority 
of the Jewish people and read by a considerable 
number of them, then the prospects are not 
bright. 

But if we want to develop an élite among the 
American Jewish people able to speak and read 
Hebrew, able to produce and sustain a respect- 
able number of creative artists and writers who 
would use Hebrew as the language of creativity, 
then the prospects are somewhat brighter. How- 
ever, we would have to adopt as a minimum 
goal for the next generation raising the seven 
per cent now enrolled in higher and Jewish 
schools to at least twenty per cent. This would 
mean an extension and intensification of our 
elementary Jewish education, with more time 
given to elementary Jewish schooling and the 
study of Hebrew to at least fifty per cent of 
those enrolled in an elementary Jewish school. 

This may seem like a difficult goal, impossible 
of attainment. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the pace of change has been accelerated 
in our day, that new conditions may bring 
transformations in a decade which formerly 
took fifty and a hundred years to bring about, 
and that unforeseen developments may radically 
alter the role and future of Hebrew in America, 
for better or for worse. 


[ sHouLp like to indicate some factors which 
may affect the future of Hebrew in America. 

1. The continued growth and development of 
the State of Israel. On the one hand, Israel 
itself has ambitious plans and programs for 
Hebrew and Hebrew education in America, 
which will have an increasing impact on the 
American Jewish scene in the years ahead. On 
the other hand, the ever-increasing number of 
American Jews going to Israel for study, for 
pilgrimages, for visits, will give an ever-increas- 
ing impetus to the study of Hebrew in America. 

2. The increased emphasis placed by our gov- 
ernment on the study of foreign languages gen- 
erally, and the important place given to Hebrew 
in the list of languages which need to be studied. 
This is not merely a pious declaration of goals, 
but is, and will be, encouraged and stimulated 
by our government through grants and sub- 
sidies of one kind or another. 

3. The increased opportunities for the study 
of Hebrew in the secular secondary schools and 
colleges of our land. These make it possible for 
young people to study Hebrew within the regu- 
lar school or college program, and to get credit 
for courses in Hebrew in meeting the require- 
ments for graduation and degrees. 

4. The growth of Jewish education as re- 
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flected in national and local surveys such as 
Hebrew study in Hebrew camps, in programs 
of adult Jewish education, etc. If continued, 
this will make for an ever-widening circle of 
Hebrew-speaking students. 

5. Finally, the nature and extent of Federal 
aid to education will undoubtedly affect Hebrew 
education in America. If Federal aid, in one 
form or another, is extended to private and 
parochial education, we may get another up- 
surge in parochial or all-day Jewish schooling. 
Whether or not this is good for America or for 
the Jews, such a development will result in an 
intensification of Hebrew education and will 
help produce at least a larger élite at home able 
to speak and read Hebrew. 

These are the things, and others as yet un- 
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known, which will determine the future of 
Hebrew in America. Hebrew and Hebrew 
literature not only provide a common language 
of communication for Jews everywhere; they 
are also the link between the Hebraic culture 
of the past and the Hebrew culture of today; 
between the religious traditions of the synagogue 
and the national and associational life of Israel; 
between Israel and the rest of world Jewry. If 
we wish to have in America a dynamic Jewish 
group life and culture, a life in which Hebrew 
will be one of the strong bonds of unity and 
understanding between Jews in Israel and Jews 
all over the world, then we must be willing to 
commit ourselves and our children to a cours 
of action and a course of study which will make 
this possible. 


The Hebrew School: 
A Personal Opinion 


by Miriam Biskin 


ee a teaching job with classes that range 

from 5 to 15 students, a work week of 20 
to 30 hours, and a starting salary of nearly 
$7,000. To any public school teacher this sounds 
utopian, but to a Hebrew school teacher this 
is the status quo. 

As a small-town high school teacher, I have 
an average program: no more is expected of me 
than of any of my colleagues. My program 
ranges from 35-50 hours in school and an ap- 
proximate 8-10 outside. Since English is my 
field, I have from 150-300 papers a week that 
I must correct; added to this are the report 
cards of 150 students, attendance records, in- 
numerable file cards for all purposes, monthly 
test grades, and various special projects. During 
my lunch hour, I supervise a study hall of 40 
and help set up a school newspaper. This in- 
cludes the assignment and correction of articles, 
working with the advertising staff, checking 
billing procedures, etc. I am also the Junior 
Class Dean, which means I help 125 Juniors plan 
social activities, raise funds for a year book, 
and I act as adviser generally. Each teacher in 
the system has a similar schedule. Added to 
this are chaperonage and incidental duties. Our 
classes, by today’s standards, are small, ranging 
from 30 to 50. Study halls can run to 150. 
Mandated salaries in New York State start at 
the $4200-$4400 level. Teachers in central 
schools have a similar schedule to the one I have 
described, but added are such items as bus duty, 


P.T.A. functions, after-school clubs, and com- 
munity projects. 

Many times, after a full day, I have occasion 
to take my daughter to Hebrew school. In the 
vestry, before classes, children run about helter- 
skelter. Rarely does one of the teaching staff 
do anything to establish order. One hears the 
comment that: “A child has to let off steam 
after a long day in school.” However, a temple 
vestry, with its waxed floor and glass display- 
cases, is hardly the place for “letting off steam.” 
God must watch over Hebrew schools because 
they are fortunate in not having more cracked 
heads and broken bones—and damage suits. (A 
public school teacher is thoroughly aware of 
liability and responsibility in law suits.) 

The running about and jumping is not only 
dangerous but it destroys the dignified aura of 
the temple and must, of necessity, produce an 
attitude that carries over into the classroom. 
Again, a Hebrew school teacher will tell you 
that he does not have the same authority ovet 
a child that a public school teacher has. The law 
will not let a public school teacher strike a child; 
the law will not let the public schools expel : 
child under 16. Exactly what authority do the 
public school teachers possess that is not of 
their own making? There are teachers in public 
schools, also, who can rationalize their lack of 
control. 

The Hebrew school teacher starts by expecting 
less than the norm, and that is exactly what he 
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ges. The average child, attending Hebrew 
school, knows the precepts of good behavior. 
He is not a delinquent (of which group, the 
public schools have many). Why then should 
he be encouraged to misbehave by a permissive 
attitude? 


EPORT CARDS in a Hebrew school are usually 

much too tactful to be truthful. Every 
child’s progress is either good or excellent. An 
over-rated mark for a child is a “phony.” The 
child knows it; the teacher knows it; the ad- 
ministration knows it—the parent is the last to 
know. If a child can do minimal work and 
still get good grades, why work? If his behavior 
is unsatisfactory, there should be some place 
on his report card to grade his behavior. No 
child likes a reward for nothing; neither do 
children admire people who tolerate their mis- 
behavior. Gradually, worse behavior develops. 

Parents are often not notified until a failure 
isin the offing. With such small classes, a He- 
brew school teacher is remiss if he doesn’t per- 
sonally contact the parents of poor students 
as often as is necessary. In a public school, a 
teacher with 150 charges will try to contact 
any parent who needs information of a child’s 
studies or behavior. In fact, most schools insist 
upon teachers remaining in school at least fifteen 
minutes each day after classes for parent confer- 
ences. What excuse does a Hebrew school teacher 
with one-tenth the number of students have 
not to offer as much service? 

Few Hebrew school teachers seem to have 
mastered the common sense procedures of an or- 
dinary grade school; for example, preceding a 
group of children down a flight of stairs to slow 
them down, then pausing near the middle and 
letting them pass to check on behavior at the 
end of the line; limiting the number of students 
in the lavatory at one time; sending home cor- 
rected papers for signature; not having fire 
drills on freezing cold days, etc. These are only 
some of the hundreds of small procedures that 
make teaching efficient. 

Most Hebrew schools have hundreds of dollars 
invested in the newest in visual aides. Seldom 
are they used to advantage. Materials may be 
scheduled for every class, for every project. Some 
sources provide material gratis. Scheduling has 
to be done months in advance to be efficient. 
But with each movie and film strip, there should 
be an informative talk first and a quiz following. 
Generally, in a Hebrew school, these materials 
are used as a substitute for teaching rather than 
to augment it. Well do I remember one Sunday 
morning sitting with my daughter’s class and 
watching a movie on igloos—and not a Jewish 
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Eskimo in the bunch! This was evidence of 
no planning, and certainly not a valid religious 
experience. 

Children can make their own movies, film 
strips and opaque projector strips. Never have 
I seen such a project outside a public school. 
It takes a certain amount of creative talent on 
the part of the teacher—but more than that, 
it takes work, coordinated work by student 
and teacher. 


HE HEBREW SCHOOL teacher would also do 

well to broaden his intellectual background. 
Parochial education always runs the danger of 
being slanted, distorted, semi-true. Many He- 
brew school teachers give the children the im- 
pression that there is no music but Hebrew 
music, no art but Hebrew art, no history but 
Jewish history. For example, to teach the Drey- 
fus case and bring out the role of Theodor Herzl 
is important but to omit Emile Zola’s name is 
dishonest: it is not the whole truth. Teaching 
about Hitler, one should not neglect his attacks 
on others besides the Jews. Teachers should be 
prepared to answer questions on other religions 
tactfully and with understanding even if it 
means study to do so. 

Hebrew school teachers today have achieved 
a new economic status due to their scarcity. 
They should improve their professional status 
with a few practical educational courses, some 
study in history and literature such as are pre- 
requisite in a liberal arts program, some ob- 
servation and perhaps some practice work in a 
public school. Above all, they should develop 
a more searching attitude toward their own 
shortcomings and a more tolerant attitude 
toward work. 








My Mother at Eighty-Eight 


5 ies glitter in her eyes 

Spars with felonious years, 
Her bones are dressed with mortality, 
Softened with tears. 
The eloquent gestures 
Of her hand 
Speak wise proverbs 
We scarcely understand. 
Time has whispered to her 
An age-old art 
Of using our neglect 
To fill her heart. 
Her days are flights of birds 
She casually scans. 
And while her grave waits patiently, 
She has other plans. 

Louis GINsBFRG 
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The Arab Refugees 


by Jacob K. Javits 


hs HAS long been recognized that a major step 

toward some degree of stability of relations 
between Israel and the Arab States lies in the 
solution of the problem of the Arab refugees. 
This important issue was referred to by President 
Kennedy, in his letter to the Arab leaders on 
May 11, in which he restated U.S. willingness 
to cooperate in a peaceful settlement of Near 
East problems and to support national develop- 
ment programs which will raise living standards. 


The President said, in part: 

We are willing to help resolve the tragic Palestine 
refugee problem on the basis of the principle of 
repatriation or compensation for property, to assist 
them in finding an equitable answer to the question 
of the Jordan River water-resources development 
and to be helpful in making progress on other aspects 
of this complex problem. 

I am pleased the United Nations General Assembly 
recently underscored the necessity to implement 
more rapidly its previous recommendations on the 
refugee problem. In this connection I wish to state 
unequivocally that this Government’s position is 
anchored and will continue to be anchored in the 
firm bedrock of support for General Assembly recom- 
mendations concerning the refugees and of action 
and impartial concern that those resolutions be im- 
plemented in a way most beneficial to the refugees. 


The word missing in all this recital of our 
policy is the word “resettlement.” This is a key 
word in the United Nations resolutions and 
declarations by the Congress dealing with the 
problem. It is therefore difficult to understand 
why it was omitted in so vital a state document. 
Indeed, in the sensitive Near East atmosphere, 
such an omission invites speculation and could 
lead to distortion and false illusions about a 
softening of U.S. policy... . 


DEEPLY believe that the basis for our policy in 

respect to the Arab refugees remains the same 
as that stated by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in 1955, when it said: 

A permanent solution of the Arab refugee problem 
can only be found through rehabilitation and _re- 
settlement, and the committee has repeatedly express- 
ed its deep concern over the lack of progress in this 
direction. 


In view of the importance of the Arab refugee question 
at the current session of the United Nations General 
Assembly we reprint an excerpt from an address delivered 
by Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York in the United 
States Senate. 


There certainly is a lack of progress in this 
direction. Indeed, if we maintain an attitude 
such as that indicated it will reflect, by impli- 
cation, the omission of the concept of resettle. 
ment, according to President Kennedy’s letter, 
and then the possibility of progress will be even 
further deferred. 


In order to set our discussion in the proper 
frame of reference, having stated what I consider 
to be a proper policy for our country in respect 
to Arab refugees, I should like to refer to what 
I consider to be a proper policy for our country 
with respect to Israel itself. That is contained 
in a background paper—a white paper, so-called 
—issued by the State Department in December, 
1954, in which the question is stated most suc- 
cinctly and most ably. 


Speaking of American policy, the paper on 
page 2 states: 

Our main objective is the security of the region 
as a whole. To this end we have asked that the 
Arab nations accept the State of Israel as a member 
of the Middle East community * * * Israel looks 
upon herself in that context, mapping her future 
progress within the framework of the Middle East 
community. 


It seems to me that is an excellent statement 
as to what we ought to do in this area. All 
Americans agree that we are seeking a peaceful 
solution, and we have made many efforts, in 
view of the mounting importance of this area, 
in a host of fields, including the military and 
political, to arrive at some kind of peaceful 
solution. But if we are to seek a peaceful so- 
lution, let us seek a greater understanding. Some 
Americans, at least, do not understand that the 
key to peace in the Near East is not necessarily 
Israel, because many of the causes of tension 
today would be present in that area even if there 
were no Israel. One need only refer to the 
Iraqi-Kuwait crisis, to the problems in Iran 
and in Lebanon, the need of sending our troops 
into Lebanon, and the rivalries among Arab 
leaders and the various ruling houses in that 
area of the world, the population pressures, tht 
massive contrasts between rich and poor, and 
the contrasts between nations which have oil 
resources, which are the principal resources of 
the Near East, and the nations which have not. 

One need refer only to the constant shortage 
of water and, therefore, because the water i 
not harnessed, to the shortage of arable land 
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These would be enough to keep the area in fer- 
ment whether Israel were there or not. 

When we add to that situation the Communist 
fishing in these troubled waters through the 
Soviet Union, and the problems which are in- 
cident to the State of Israel, it certainly gives 
a background of great complexity upon the 
basis of which U.S. policy must operate. 

In the face of this complexity, it would be 
very convenient if there were one key to un- 
lock the door to peace and it could be found, 
whether it be supplying water, distributing land 
and wealth, or having some of the ambitious 
leaders pass from the scene, and so on. 


HAVE studied this question for years as a 

Member of the House, and a member of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. In 1956 
I even had the opportunity personally to inter- 
view many of the Arab refugees in the Gaza 
Strip. It will be remembered that there was 
for a short time the capability of getting in 
there—against all this background I have come 
away with a definite conclusion that there is no 
single key to peace in the Near East, and that 
the path of realism is to seek stability in that 
area, confident that peace will follow as self- 
interest will then dictate. There is no magic 
formula by which peace may be achieved. 

Nonetheless, notwithstanding the fact that I 
do not believe that any single formula can bring 
peace, I believe that a series of achievements deal- 
ing with Palestine-Arab refugees and the clear 
pronouncement as to the integrity of access to 
countries and waterways in that area can bring 
about some stability. It seems to me that within 
such context we can very properly design Amer- 
ican policy. Such a course would not mean 
defeatism or that we should cease to act in that 
area. It does mean that we should act realistically 
and that we should act upon those matters which 
have the most promise for bringing stability. 

Yet I think there is some wishful thinking 
going on right now in the Department of State, 
and perhaps in some Senate quarters as well, 
with respect to the Arab refugee problem. This 
wishful thinking is based upon the assumption 
that the existence of the State of Israel is itself 
a major cause of Near East tension, and that 
settlement of the Palestine-Arab refugee problem 
will open the way to peace between the Arab 
States and Israel. I do not believe that this is 
so, notwithstanding the fact that we must in- 
defatigably pursue the objective of bringing 
stability through remedying these problems in- 
sofar as we possibly can. 

Also the views of what we call the wishful 
thinkers are premised on the assumption that 
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settlement would mean that refugees must be 
given a free choice between repatriation to Israel 
and compensation, because that is what the refu- 
gees allegedly want. The advocates of this type 
of action point to article XI of the U.N. reso- 
lution of 1948, which called for an Arab-Israel 
peace, and created the Palestine Conciliation 
Commission to bring it about, a Commission 
consisting of the United States, France and 
Turkey. In the text of that resolution it was 
stated: 

Refugees wishing to return to their homes and 
live at peace with their neighbors should be permitted 
to do so at the earliest practicable date and that com- 
pensation should be paid for the properties of those 
choosing not to return. 


The words that are omitted by the wishful 
thinkers are the words “to live at peace with 
their neighbors,” for it is inconceivable that 
Israel can open its doors wide to the return of 
a fifth column to Israel which might be even 
greater than the total number of people who 
are active in Israel as adults now. 


THE Aras leaders rejected this very U.N. reso- 

lution to which I referred. They insisted on 
maintaining a state of war with Israel, and they 
have refused to participate in any plan for the 
solution of the refugee problem short of the 
dismemberment and destruction of the State of 
Israel. In short, what they could not accomplish 
by military action, they now seek to win by 
persuading the Free World nations to exert the 
pressure that they themselves are unable to bring 
against Israel. Since the Arabs refused to ne- 
gotiate, the Israelis have rejected repatriation, 
but they have offered compensation to those 
whose properties were left in Israel. 

Two points give the problem particular ur- 
gency: 

First, ever since the Lebanese episode, we 
have begun to understand the critical importance 
to us of Israel as a dependable anchor for the 
Free World in military and strategic terms in the 
Middle East and Mediterranean. 


Second, there will be a renewed debate on the 
Arab refugee question in the U.N. Assembly 
this fall, when the future of the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency will be decided, that 
being the agency which looks after the refugees. 
So it is very important that our policy be in 
focus. 

Finally, we shall be dealing with mutual se- 
curity authorizations shortly, and they should 
contain adequate recitals to deal with the sub- 
ject of free transit through international water- 
ways for the ships of all nations and removal 
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of discrimination against Americans of Jewish 
faith in Arab lands. 

For all those reasons, the present inquiry be- 
comes extremely pertinent right now. We have 
invested very heavily in the job of alleviating 
the hardship and suffering of the Arab refugees 
in the 11 years of UNRWA’s existence. Of the 
$350 million which has been expended by this 
United Nations agency, the United States has 
contributed 70 percent, nearly $250 million. 
The United Kingdom has contributed about 
20 percent. Those contributions are 90 percent 
of the total. The Soviet Union, which likes to 
describe itself as a friend of the Arab people, 
has never offered to pay a single ruble toward 
the relief of the refugees. 


DispassionaTE organs of opinion like Time 

magazine have concluded that the refugees 
are much better off materially in the camps 
than they could possibly have been in most Arab 
communities. 

In Jordan, where there are the largest number 
of refugees, many have been integrated into 
the country’s economy. Many are full-time gov- 
ernment employees, and there are nearly 400 
refugees studying in universities on scholarships 
furnished by the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency. On the Arab refugee rolls of 
UNRWA there are 867,505. It is very tragic 
that because of the refusal of Arab countries 
to resettle the refugees, and because these rations 
rolls often are very padded with the names of 
those who have died, and whose death has never 
been reported, it has been impossible to give 
rations even to refugee children born in Jordan, 
for example, since February, 1951. 

Indeed, almost all the reports that we have 
on the Arab-Israel situation cite instances of 
lack of cooperation on the part of the host 
Arab countries, including even on some occasions 
a worsening of conditions under which the Arab 
refugees exist, through the circulation by Arab 
agitators of false statements about United Na- 
tions activities which are carried on for their 
relief. 

The United Nations agency’s rehabilitation 
and resettlement programs have been imaginative 
but ineffective, because the Arab governments 
have blocked them. They have often been de- 
nounced by Arab agitators, and efforts have been 
made by Arab countries to prevent people from 
leaving the Gaza Strip and other places. 

Nonetheless, the United Nations’ success has 
been quite remarkable, and these efforts have led 
increasing numbers of refugees along the road 
to resettlement. It has been reported that some 
80 permanent settlements have been built in 
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Jordan, Syria, Lebanon, and in the Gaza Strip, 
In place of thousands of tents which dotted the 
countryside, modern stone-built villages have 
risen. There has also been a considerable amount 
of vocational training, and a considerable amount 
of schooling. In short, it is clear that to describe 
the Arab refugees as the key issue in the conflict 
between the Arabs and Israel constitutes an 
oversimplification of the Near East situation. 
The Arab States regard them as a political asset 
to be used against Israel and have not shown any 
willingness to cooperate toward a settlement or 
to accept anything short of the liquidation of 
Israel; and of course they constitute a problem 
of a fifth column nature. On the other hand, 
Israel has offered to compensate Arab refugees 
for property which they left in Israel, and has 
started to release blocked bank accounts of the 
refugees. 

The important thing is that Israel, I am con- 
vinced, would repatriate a fair number of Arab 
refugees. It has already repatriated 50,000, so 
that these people might join their families in 
Israel. People often forget that about 15 percent 
of the population of Israel is Arab. Therefore, 
it is likely that Israel will repatriate a reasonable 
number of these refugees. Statements as to the 
exact number, are, of course, in the realm of 
speculation. For myself, I believe that it may 
be 50,000, or perhaps as much as a hundred 
thousand. However, any concept of opening 
the door wide to the repatriation of the refugees, 
which could be used by Arab demagogs and 
agitators to inundate this small State of Israel, 
would be extremely dangerous and run directly 
contrary to American policy. 


‘THEREFORE, what should be our policy with 
respect to this subject now? I believe very 
clearly the United Nations Agency is to be 
continued, with our support and with the sup- 
port of the United Kingdom. I believe a much 
better climate is needed in the Near East. If 
real progress is to be made on the Arab refugee 
program, a much better climate must be estab- 
lished, and we can help establish it if we remain 
constant in our refusal to condone discrimination 
against Americans by the Arab States. These 
discriminations are now being carried on. 

In addition to that, by way of policy, I and 
others have urged large-scale development pro- 
jects on a regional basis. This applies also to 
water projects. Israel and Jordan, independently 
of each other, but with U.S. assistance, are trying 
to work out their water problems. 

I have also urged a broad extension of the 
student exchange program, an exchange of pro- 
fessors, and an expansion of the person-to-person 
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exchanges. All these endeavors are helpful in 
this area. 

The second point I should like to make is 
that the efforts on the part of our country to 
end restrictions on transit through international 
waterways, like the Suez Canal, to end the boy- 
cott and to end the discrimination by Arab gov- 
ernments against Americans by reason of their 
race and religion, can be the greatest single 
action that we could take to establish a better 
climate and in establishing stability in that area 
of the world. It seems to me intolerable to the 
whole concept of our country that at this date 
there is in existence a list of American business 
firms and individuals who are subject to Arab 
boycott and are blacklisted by Arab countries 
because some of their personnel are of the Jewish 
faith. To this date severe limitations are placed 
upon the American merchant marine’s activi- 
ties. American labor unions have themselves been 
compelled to protest against the fact that Amer- 
ican seamen are subjected to indignities and 
threats at Arab ports. 

To this very day there is a violation of the 
United Nations Charter and of international law 
because the Arab boycott has developed into 
full-scale economic warfare, not only against 
Israel but also against the Free World as a whole. 
Its corrupting influence has fouled the channels 
of world trade and commerce, subjected U.S. 
businessmen and travelers to discrimination on 
religious grounds, and involved the U.S. Govern- 
ment in the Suez Canal issue, as well as other 
critical situations. 

I had a letter the other day from a constituent 
in New York who said that his wife had to be 
hidden in the washroom of the airplane in which 
she was traveling because the airplane had to 
make an emergency landing at an Arab airport. 
She is of the Jewish faith. 

Congress has on several occasions given clear 
expression of its interest by making recom- 
mendations regarding these issues. In 1959, with 
Senator Morse, I cosponsored an amendment to 
the mutual security appropriation bill which was 
signed into law. It read as follows: 

It is the sense of Congress that any attempt by 
foreign nations to create distinctions because of 
their race or religion among American citizens in 
the granting of personal or commercial access or 
any other rights otherwise available to United States 
citizens generally is repugnant to our principles, 
and in all negotiations between the United States 
and any foreign state arising as a result of funds 
appropriated under this Act these principles shall 
be applied as the President may determine. 


Among those who supported the amendment 
was the present President of the United States, 
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then Senator Kennedy from Massachusetts. Sub- 
sequently, in the next year, while I was out of 
the country on an official mission, Senator Kea- 
ting and Senator Douglas sponsored an amend- 
ment directly connected with international com- 
mitments regarding the freedom of transit 
through the Suez Canal and other international 
waterways. That amendment was adopted and 
was signed into law. 

Finally, when the State Department sent up 
the mutual security bill this year, there was in- 
cluded in it a restatement of policy which 
incorporated the ideas of the 1959 and 1960 
amendments, The clause read as follows: 

The Congress declares that it is the policy of the 
United States to support the principles of increased 
economic cooperation and trade among the nations, 
freedom of navigation in international waterways, 
and recognition of the right of all private persons 
to travel and pursue their lawful activities without 
discrimination as to race or religion. 


Even this very mild clause, I understand, has 
been stricken out of the mutual security au- 
thorization bill this year. I and perhaps other 
Senators will make every effort, if that clause 
has been stricken, to have it restored in the 
bill. I again express the hope that the bill will 
come to us with the clause contained in it. Con- 
gress has the duty and responsibility to make 
absolutely clear its insistence upon morality and 
the honoring of international commitments. I 
do not believe Congress intends to retreat from 
the positive position it took in past years, par- 
ticularly in 1959 and 1960. 

I believe the House is enforcing this pro- 
cedure by including in clear language a re- 
statement of the policy adopted by Congress. 
I hope very much we will do the same thing. 
In this way Congress can make clear to the 
people of the Near East that it is defending the 
interest of all the people living in the Free World, 
in every country outside the Communist bloc. 
I believe this is 2 major element which stands 
in the way of Near East peace and Near East 
stability. 


] coNcLUDE on this note: The argument is fre- 

quently made that the Arab States might 
not work with us because of Arab nationalist 
pressures. But in efforts for regional economic 
development we are not confined to the Arab 
States alone but should include the economic 
region, leaving the problem of an economic 
bridge to Israel to be solved for the present 
through the United Nations. The leaders of these 
countries in the region outside the Arab bloc 
like Libya, the Sudan, Tunis, and Morocco have 
also led their people out of colonial status, yet 
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with acceptance of their responsibilities in the 
civilized world. 

I strongly urge our Government to work ac- 
tively for this policy: First, resettlement of the 
main body of Arab refugees in Arab lands where 
there is need and room for them; second, com- 
pensation on reasonable terms for Arab property 
taken over by Israel; and third, an end to boy- 
cotts, discrimination, and other obstacles to 
the free flow of trade and regional development. 
I urge that Congress implement this concept 
= now in the mutual security authorization 

1il. 

In an era of peace, there is no question about 
the enormous contribution that Israel can make 
toward helping to provide the people of the 
Near East with the benefits of modern civili- 
zation. The technical know-how which Israel 
is now giving to the newly developing countries 
of Asia and Africa south of the Sahara, could 
also be made available to Jordan, Egypt, Syria, 
Lebanon, and Iraq for their mutual benefit. 
What Israel is doing on its side of the Jordan 
can also be done on the other side. Moreover, 
if the Negev can be made to flourish, so too 
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can a part of the Sinai peninsula be made livable 
for the rapidly expanding population of Egypt. 

Those are the ends which ought to be served, 
They will not be served if we are craven about 
the fundamental policy of the United States with 
respect to international agreements, access, and 
nondiscrimination against Americans, whatever 
may be their faith. Those ends will not be 
served if we accept any idea that the settlement 
of the Arab refugee problem is solely a question 
of repatriation in Israel. Neither will they be 
served if we accept as final and absolute the 
refusal of the Arab States to cooperate in the 
resettlement of Arab refugees on some inter- 
national basis. 

If we hold fast to these ideas and at the same 
time maintain the humanitarian work of the 
United Nations agency which deals with the 
Arab refugees, I believe there is hope for Near 
East stability, and that these fundamental con- 
cepts will give us and the people there something 
to tie to, until they get to the point where they 
will be willing to listen to some kind of reason 
and discuss the problems within some reasonable 
terms. 


Eichmann: Hero of the Arab Press 


by Eliezer 


Mc" oF the world’s newspapers have pic- 

tured Adolph Eichmann as a master ghoul 
whose cold-blooded murder of European Jewry 
constituted a unique chapter in the history of 
human depravity. Almost without exception 
the press has condemned the atrocities committed 
by the bureaucratic killer and the Nazi regime 
which he represented. The sole exception is the 
Arab press which has hailed Eichmann as a hero 
and has only words of praise for those who set 
him on his murderous mission. 

Perhaps it is not completely surprising that 
the Arabs should react as they have. The sympa- 
thy of the Moslems for the Nazi cause during 
World War II is no secret. King Farouk of 
Egypt was imprisoned by the British for be- 
traying military information to Rommel. When 
the “Desert Fox” was advancing on Alexandria, 
the mobs went wild with enthusiasm in the 
cities of Egypt. Further north, Syria and Leba- 
non pledged their loyalty to the Vichy French; 
Jordan didn’t send a single man into battle; 
Saudi Arabia doubled the price of its oil and 
offered it to anyone who would pay for it, to 


Eliezer Whartman of Jerusalem, Israel, is Editor of the 
Israel Press Service. 
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Axis as well as the Allied countries; Iraq, later 
to become the cornerstone of Dulles’s ill-fated 
Baghdad Pact, declared war on the Allies in 
September, 1941. The sinister Grand Mufti of 
Jerusalem flitted in and out of Gestapo offices 
in Berlin, broadcast for Hitler, and sought the 
services of Himmler for the implementation of 
the “final solution” of the Jewish problem in 
Palestine. 

In view of this shabby record, it might have 
been expected that the Arabs would have main- 
tained a discreet silence when Eichmann was 
brought to trial, but such has not been the case. 
The Arab press has characterized Eichmann as 
a martyr and has portrayed him as the victim 
of a diabolical plot by world Jewry and the West. 

According to the editor of the Egyptian week- 
ly, Akhbir Sa’a—which, like all other Egyptian 
publications, is rigidly controlled by the Gov- 
ernment—all talk about the extermination of 
European Jewry is nothing but a Yankee de- 
ception. “The American press,” wrote the edi- 
tor, al Tabii, in the March 15th, 1961 issue “‘is 
circulating a huge historical lie that the Nazis 
exterminated six million Jews. On the basis 
of this lie Israel is about to try Adolph Eich- 
mann.” Echoing this point of view, the Egyptian 
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Deputy Foreign Minister, Sabri, declared in Cairo 
on May 4th before the Egyptian Parliament: 
“The Nazis did not kill six million Jews, or even 
one million. Hitler allowed the Jews to emigrate 
upon payment of certain sums of money. As 
for the poor, he gathered them together in camps 
so as to be able to negotiate with the Zionists 
for the funds and equipment he needed to con- 
tinue the war effort. The Zionists, however, 
did not keep their promises in order to compel 
Hitler to perpetuate crimes and create the legend 
that would enable them to achieve their aim: 
the creation of the State of Israel.” The 
Syrian newspaper, Al Akhbar, carried an article 
on March 8th by a writer named Abu el Nadin 
who even excelled al Tabii and Sabri: “It is a 
great honor for Eichmann that he is considered 
the greatest blood purger in the history of hu- 
manity. . . . I should very much like to be in 
his place, even though he is subject to capital 
punishment. Allah has kept us alive in order 
to exterminate the Jews and the Zionists. We 
shall purge the Holy Land of this detestable 
nation.” 


HE UNITED STATES is today picking up the 

tab (dropped by the British) for the annual 
support of Jordan, a tab which comes to over 
$30,000,000 per year. This doesn’t necessarily 
prevent the Jordan press from biting the hand 
that feeds it. One of its leading newspapers 
(published under rigid Government control) 
curiously linked Eichmann with Truman. An 
editorial in the April 13th issue of Al Difa’a asks: 
“Why should we try Eichmann for his share 
in purging Europe from a plague called the 
Jews and refrain from trying Truman for the 
crime of killing 500,000 Japanese?” The day be- 
fore the same newspaper speculated about the 
real reason why Eichmann was kept in a bullet- 
proof glass booth during the trial: “The glass 
compartment,” the newspaper informed its read- 
ers, “is to enable the Jews to transmit Eichmann’s 
statements from within by microphone. Should 
Eichmann deviate in some of his statements from 
what the Jews suggested to him, the Jews could 
minipulate these statements while transmitting 
them by microphone.” 


Another Jordanian paper, the Jerusalem 
Times, published a stone’s throw from the court- 
room, waxes indignant in its April 24th issue: 
“What a pity, Eichmann, that you allowed those 
swine to arrest you. You are accused of deci- 
mating six million of this breed. . . . The trial 
will one day culminate in the liquidation of the 
remaining six million to avenge your blood.” 
Lebanon, not to be left out, also has to register 
its opinion. The Beirut daily, Al Anwar, recent- 
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ly published a crude cartoon in which a hook- 
nosed, Semitic-looking Ben-Gurion says to a 
handsome young Eichmann: “You deserve the 
death penalty because you killed six million 
Jews.” To this Eichmann replies: “There are 
many who say I deserve the death penalty because 
I didn’t kill the rest.” 

Hatred of the Jews and the West is not con- 
fined to internal consumption. It goes out night- 
ly over the air waves via Radio Cairo and the 
“Voice of Free Africa” whose transmitter is 
located in the Egyptian capital. On May 4th 
the “Voice of Free Africa” had this bit of advice 
for the Sultan of Muscat who had just concluded 
a treaty of friendship with the British: “The 
agreement does not contain any restriction 
against visits by Jews. Until now there was 
not a single Jew in your country. Now the door 
is opened for the Jews to set up businesses and 
suck the blood of your country.” Three days 
later the theme was repeated, only this time a 
little more venomously: “This is but the begin- 
ning of opening Oman’s door to the Jews... . 
Britain is now embarking upon a large operation 
of genocide in Oman so that the Omani people 
can be replaced by the Jews.” 

Turning its attention to Africa, Radio Cairo 
on May 7th broadcast the following warning 
in Swahili to Central Africa: “The Jews are 
trying to start companies in association with 
imperialist administrations. The primary aim 
is to secure cheap labor, to extract minerals and 
increase agricultural production. Thus Israel 
succeeds in controlling Asia and Africa and en- 
riching Judaism throughout the world. This 
invasion has been made possible by British, 
French and European Jewry. Churchill himself 
told the British Parliament after the last war 
that he was the foremost loyal servant of Juda- 
ism and was prepared to consolidate it and pro- 
mote its spread in countries dominated by the 
British, especially the countries of Africa. We 
thus see world Judaism seeking to set up its 
empire by dominating both Africa and Asia. As 
a first step the Jews established the State of Israel. 
The Jewish empire will be a new form of im- 
perialist domination with all countries of Africa 
and Asia including Somalia, Ethiopia, Nigeria, 
Uganda, Indonesia, India, Pakistan and Af- 
ghanistan coming completely under Jewish con- 
trol.” 

A number of people who visited Nasser have 
reported that the Egyptian ruler gave them com- 
plimentary copies of the infamous Protocols of 
the Elders of Zion, remarking at the time that 
the world was under domination of three hun- 
dred leading Zionists and that the Arabs were 
fighting to liberate the world from “this domi- 
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nation.” To achieve this end, Nasser has ep. 
listed the services of several hundred ex-Nazis— 
including a few who had worked directly with 
Eichmann in providing the “final solution” t) 
the Jewish problem. 

To make the Arab position on the Eichmann 
trial clear, the “Voice of the Arabs” broadcag 
on April 11th, the day the trial opened: “Th 
world wonders about the views of the Arabs on 
the Eichmann case, from his kidnapping by th 
Jews until his trial today. . . . Our belief is tha 
had it not been for the legend of Nazi persecu. 
tion of the Jews, Israel would not have existed...” 

Peace, anyone? 








On the Eichmann Trial 


How dare our eyes envision even one 

Stark moment when the dark of hopelessness 
Enveloped just one child for whom the sun 
No longer shone, who felt the last caress 

Of groping fingers on a tear-wet cheek, 
Without our going mad? The march of death 
Becomes a nightmare blur of horror, weak 
As truth, the unbelievable beneath. 


We watch that robot thing within a cage, 

A Golem wrought of steel and meltless ice, 
And wonder in our unavailing rage 

As it takes notes, if this machine-device 

Is not a sport of science left to prowl 
Unchecked, precision-wrought without a soul. 


Who held the key? Whose nod, assenting, wound 
This cunning mess of ratchets, wheels and wires 
To seeming life? What blinded spirits found 
A ghoulish task in tragedy whose fires, 
World-wide, now blaze on signal hills of doom? 
This object could not act without command; 
It could not stir from its unholy room 

Without a human touch, a human hand. 


An end must come. As phrase on phrase depicts 
In bloodless tones the toll of human sorrow, 
All left to us is faith that what constricts 

The heart today need never be tomorrow, 

A faith that wisdom yet may show us where 
To find the sun and breathe untainted air. 


Exras LIEBERMAN 
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The Hebraic Sources of Natural Law 


by Robert Gordis 


I" our first article (“Natural Law in the 
Modern World,” Jewish Frontier, September, 
1961), it was pointed out that a marked revival 
of interest in the doctrine of natural law has 
heen taking place in our day. This concept of 
law as discernible by human reason, rooted in 
human nature and conformable to the dictates 
of justice, had its origin in antiquity and attain- 
ed its highest development in medieval scholastic 
thought. In the 17th and 18th centuries, the 
doctrine of natural law became secularized and 
reached its apogee in the American “Declaration 
of Independence” and the French “Declaration 
of the Rights of Man.” In the 19th century, 
which stressed the principle of development and 
change in all aspects of life, natural law suffered 
a radical decline, which continued to the mid- 
point of the 20th century. 

That it is now beginning to emerge from a 
long period of neglect is no accident. The new 
and growing interest in natural law derives from 
the feeling that the doctrine can serve to meet 
one of the basic spiritual needs of our times— 
it can supply the standard for solving the mani- 
fold problems confronting democratic society 
from within, and for meeting the major chal- 
lenges that threaten its values from without. 

Natural law, therefore, has an undeniable 
attractiveness in our day. Nonetheless, it has 
been subjected—and not unjustly—to persistent 
and deep-seated criticism. Its opponents have 
called attention to the static quality and con- 
servative bias which natural law has generally 
exhibited throughout its history to the present 
hour. In our analysis of this criticism, we pointed 
out that these weaknesses derive from the his- 
torical circumstances under which natural law 
arose and under which it attained its greatest 
development. Moreover, it has been charged, 
natural law has frequently been invoked to justi- 
fy attitudes and ideas that were highly question- 
able. Here, too, it is our contention that these 
drawbacks are not inherent in the doctrine itself 
but are due to faulty applications of natural law. 

Finally, much of the opposition which natural 
law encounters in contemporary circles stems 
from the feeling that in spite of its claim to 
being entirely the produce of human reason, it 
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rests upon a metaphysical basis which many 
modern minds are unwilling to accept. In this 
last instance, as we sought to demonstrate, the 
apologists for natural law who deny the charge, 
are in error. To be sure, one may refrain from 
asking the ultimate questions, and thus avoid 
establishing the link that exists between natural 
law and fundamental religio-ethical postulates. 
But if the implications of natural law are pursued 
to their uttermost limits, they disclose some in- 
sights regarding the nature of the universe as 
a whole that can only be described as meta- 
physical, if not theological. 

This theoretic conclusion is buttressed by 2 
consideration of the Hebraic sources of natural 
law, which have been largely lost sight of during 
the last few centuries. To be sure, history can- 
not replace the canons of logic in demonstrating 
the truth or falsity of a proposition. It can, 
however, alert us to relationships which might 


otherwise be overlooked. Though not always 
fully appreciated, the ethics of the Western 
world is rooted in two traditions, one, the Greco- 
Roman, the other, the Judeo-Christian. Largely 
under the impact of the academic approach, the 
sources of natural law are generally traced to the 
Greeks, while the Hebraic component tends to be 
ignored or minimized. 

The Hebraic sources of natural law are all 
explicit in linking the ethical imperatives they 
set forth to belief in the Supreme Being. Basic 
to the Biblical world-view is the conviction of 
the unity of God, so that the natural order and 
the moral order represent two facets of the same 
divine nature. 

The pathos of the patriarch Job in the Bible 
lies in the fact that he challenges the justice 
of God in whom he has believed because he has 
been victimized by the God of power, but he 
refuses to accept a dichotomy between them. 
Job’s reconciliation with God is effected by the 
God-speeches, the import of which has been 
generally misunderstood, because, in accordance 
with a characteristic feature of Semitic poetry, 
the theme is not explicitly set forth, but is sug- 
gested and left to be inferred by the reader. 
Through the vivid and joyous description of 
the glories of the universe, the analogy is borne 
in upon Job that just as there are order and 
harmony in the natural world, so there must 
be order and meaning in the moral sphere. Man 
cannot fully fathom the meaning of the natural 
order, yet he is aware of its beauty and harmony, 
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Similarly, though he cannot expect fully to 
comprehend the moral order, he can believe that 
there are rationality and justice within it. For 
the author of Job, God is one and indivisible, 
governing both nature and human life. If there 
is pattern anywhere in the universe, there must 
be pattern everywhere. As nature is instinct 
with morality, so the moral order is rooted in 
the natural world. 

This conception is tersely phrased by the 
Psalmist: “Truth springs forth from the earth.” 
Such classic statements of Biblical ethics as the 
Decalogue (Exodus, Chap. 20; Deuteronomy, 
Chap. 5) or the Holiness Code in Leviticus, 
Chap. 19, are, or may be, viewed as unsophisti- 
cated adumbrations of natural law. Both these 
formulations offer no detailed theological doc- 
trine, and are largely devoted to spelling out 
ethical injunctions. But both codes are rooted 
in faith in the one Living God and in the pro- 
hibition of paganism, and both specifically moti- 
vate obedience to the law in terms of loyalty 
to the Divine Lawgiver: “I am the Lord,” a 
formula repeated again and again (Exodus 20: 
2, 5; Leviticus 19: 2, 3, 4, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 
passim). 

Less familiar is the great Confession of Inno- 
cence spoken by the Patriarch Job (Job, Chap. 
31) in which he sets forth the code of conduct 
by which he has lived. It is noteworthy that 
of the fourteen elements in his code of practice, 
virtually all are ethical, with a single but sig- 
nificant exception—his lifelong avoidance of 
paganism through the worship of heavenly 
bodies. 

An explicit doctrine of natural law is first 
set forth in the book of Jubilees, which was writ- 
ten before the beginning of the Christian era. 
The author of this Apocryphal work could not 
conceive of untold generations of men before 
Moses living without a divine revelation. He 
therefore attributes to Noah a code of conduct 
binding upon all men: 

“In the twenty-eighth jubilee, Noah began to 
enjoin his son’s sons the ordinances and command- 
ments and all the judgments that he knew and he 








A Correction | 

A sentence on the last page of Dr. Gordis’ article 
“Natural Law in the Modern World” (Jewish Frontier, 
Sept. 1961) should read: 

But this quality of “invaluation” which exists in 
human nature, this capacity to endow with supraphysical 
values the physical attributes with which man enters the 
world, tells us something not only about human nature, 
but also of the world of which man is a part, unless we 
are prepared to interpose an impenetrable wall between 
man and the lower rungs of the evolutionary ladder, an 
approach contradicted by the findings of the sciences of 
chemistry, biology and psychology at every turn. 
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exhorted his sons to observe righteousness and to 
cover the shame of their flesh and to bless the 
Creator and honor father and mother and love the: 
neighbor and guard their souls from fornication anj 
uncleanness and all iniquity” (Jubilees 7: 22). 


This injunction is elaborated in the rabbinic 
tradition under the rubric of the Laws of th 
Sons of Noah (B. Sanhedrin 56a-60a; Tose phtg, 
Abodah Zarah 8:4-8). According to this rab. 
binic view, all human beings, by virtue of their 
humanity, are commanded to observe at lea 
seven fundamental religious and moral princi. 
ples. These commandments include the probhi- 


bition of idolatry, of murder, and of theft; the 


avoidance of blasphemy and of cruelty to ani- 
mals by eating the limb of a living creature; and 
the establishment of a government based on 
law and order. When these principles, upon 
which all civilized society depends, are observed, 
Judaism regards the non-Jew as worthy of sal- 
vation, no less than the Jew who observes the 
entire rubric of Jewish law. Hence, there is no 
imperative need for the non-Jew to accept the 
Jewish faith in order to be “saved.” 

These Laws of the Sons of Noah, it may b 
noted, seem to be referred to in the New Testa- 
ment as well: “But that we write unto them, 
that they abstain from pollutions of idols and 
from fornication, and from things strangled, 
and from blood ... That ye abstain from meats 
offered to idols, and from blood and from things 
strangled and from fornication: from which if 
ye keep yourselves, ye shall do well. Fare ye 
well” (Acts 15: 20, 29). Paul explicitly refers 
to the doctrine of natural law as the endowment 
of all men in his statement: 

For when the Gentiles, which have not the lav, 
do by nature the things contained in the law, these, 
having not the law, are a law unto themselves: 
Which shew the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also bearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else ex- 
cusing one another (Romans 2: 14, 15). 


The rabbinic doctrine of the Noachide Laws 
is extremely interesting from several points of 
view. It represents in essence a theory of uni 
versal religion which is binding upon all men. 
Characteristically, it emphasizes good actions 
rather than right belief as the mark of the good 
life; ethical living rather than credal adherence 
as the decisive criterion for salvation. Its spirit 
is epitomized in the great rabbinic utterance, 
“T call Heaven and earth to witness, that whether 
one be Gentile or Jew, man or woman, slave 
or free man, the divine spirit rests on each in 
accordance with his deeds” (Yalkut Shimoni on 
Judges, Sec. 42). In its all-encompassing sweep, 
this passage recalls the famous words of Paul, 
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“There is neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female, for ye 
are all one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3: 28). 
Significantly, the equality of all men in the 
rabbinic formulation does not derive from com- 
mon doctrinal belief nor does it depend upon 
it, but requires only loyalty to a basic code of 
ethical conduct. 

There is little theological content in the No- 
achide Laws. In fact, a 12th-century commen- 
tator of great influence formulated an addendum 
which became so authoritative that it is fre- 
quently cited as a Talmudic utterance: “The 
children of Noah are not prohibited from shittuf, 
i.e., associating the belief in God with that in 
other beings” (Tosafot, B. Sanhedrin 63b). But 
the Seven Laws of the Sons of Noah are by no 
means lacking in a metaphysical foundation. 
They do include the prohibition of idolatry and 
of blasphemy, and therefore rest upon the recog- 
nition of a Divine Creator and Governor of the 
world. 

Among medieval thinkers, this doctrine of the 
Noachide Laws merged imperceptibly with that 
of natural law in the Middle Ages, as in the 
work of Bahya ibn Paqudah, the most popular 
Jewish moral philosopher of the Middle Ages 
(11th century, Spain). Before him, the 10th- 
century philosopher Saadia, influenced by the 
concept of natural religion (fitra) maintained 
by the Arabic Kalam philosophers, virtually 
identified the truths of divine revelation with 
those achievable by human reason. Leo Strauss 
has shown that Judah Halevi equates the law 
of reason which underlies all codes with the 
law of nature. On the Christian side, John 
Selden, whose work De Jure Naturali et Gentium 
Juxta Disciplinam Ebraeorum (1665) identified 
the Noachide Laws with natural law, represented 
the effort of the natural law school in the period 
of the Enlightenment to establish points of con- 
tact with the Biblical tradition. With the growth 
of secularism in the last few centuries, however, 
the Greco-Roman source of natural law has 
continued to be cited, while the Judeo-Christian 
element has tended to be relegated to theologians. 


[v May BE merely a historical accident that a 

nexus existed between belief in a divine source 
of justice and reason on the one hand and 
loyalty to a law of justice and reason on the 
other, and that now the link may be dispensed 
with. I do not think so. But, at the very least, 
the centuries-long tradition linking religion and 
natural law should lead to re-examination of the 
notion that a commitment to natural law does 
not involve any conception of man’s place, his 
duties and his purposes in the cosmos. 
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Some reasons have already been suggested for 
the conviction that there is more than a purely 
adventitious link between natural law and re- 
ligious commitment. In brief, they inhere in 
the recognition of an organic relationship be- 
tween men’s endowment and the nature of the 
lower animals on the one hand and between him 
and the universe of which he is a product on the 
other. 

If this metaphysical basis for man’s existence 
and nature is granted, a firm basis emerges for 
some fundamental legal and ethical conclusions. 
Some of these implications have long been part 
of the tradition of the West. Others are still in 
the emergent stage, but give every sign of be- 
coming integral to the outlook of the Free 
World. 

All of these doctrines have two features in 
common. The first is that only a natural law 
which is rooted in a religious world-view is 
capable of supplying a valid theoretic founda- 
tion for them. It is no accident that the Amer- 
ican Declaration of Independence, which appeals 
to “the laws of nature and nature’s God,” affirms 
the existence of “‘self-evident truths” and “un- 
alienable rights” with which men “have been 
endowed by their Creator.” 

The second aspect of all these ethico-legal 
issues is that they transcend the positivist con- 
cept of ethics as “governing the relation of man 
and his fellows.” The ethical consciousness is 
given an enormously broader scope by being 
set within a cosmic framework that encompasses 
the non-human elements of nature, the lower 
animals and the physical resources of the plant 
and mineral kingdoms. The recognition has been 
growing that man has duties to his “little 
brothers,” the animals, and even to his more 
distant cousins, the trees and the flowers, as 
well as to the mineral resources and the earth 
itself, which is his mother. But the conservation 
of natural resources is more than good hus- 
bandry, or, to use the term in its etymological 
sense, good economics. That a profound ethical 
imperative, irrespective of any individual or 
group advantage or disadvantage is involved 
here—that conviction can flow only out of an 
acceptance of natural law rooted in a perception 
of a cosmos in which man is not the sole or 
supreme arbiter of his destiny and that of his 
fellow creatures. 

Some of these specific imperatives which have 
the demanding power of law, or are on the road 
to developing this quality, can be indicated here 
only briefly. 

The prohibition of cruelty to animals, which 
is one of the Noachide Laws, is a principle writ- 
ten large in Biblical thought. Such laws as those 
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forbidding plowing with a mixed team of an 
ox and a donkey (Deut. 20:10) or muzzling 
an animal during the threshing season (Deut. 
25:4) or taking a mother bird and her young 
from the nest at the same time (Deut. 22:6f) 
or slaughtering a cow and her calf on the same 
day (Lev. 22:28), reflect a deep feeling of pity 
for the lower creatures. The Hebrew dietary 
laws represent a complex of sources, practices 
and values which have as yet been incompletely 
explored. Nonetheless, the humanitarian motive 
is unmistakable among them, as in the insistence 
upon the speedy and accurate slaughtering of 
animals for food to minimize the pain. 

The love of hunting is amply attested for the 
ancient world both in Oriental and Greco-Ro- 
man literature, as well as for the modern age. 
This popular sport has developed an elaborate 
ethic and etiquette in Western society. It is 
generally overlooked that this universal practice 
is quite at variance with the Biblical outlook, 
which relegates hunting to Nimrod and Esau, 
but regards it as unworthy of an Israelite to 
take the life of animals for sport. 

The compassion for the lower orders of cre- 
ation reaches its climax in the last two words 
of the Book of Jonah. The Prophet, indignant 
that his prophecy of doom for the hated Nine- 
vites has been set aside by their genuine re- 
pentance, is admonished by God in words marked 


by supreme irony and compassion: 
And the Lord said, Thou wouldst have spared 


the gourd, for which thou hadst not labored, neither 
hadst thou made it grow: which came up in one 
night, and perished in one night; 

And shall I not spare Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein are more than twelve times ten thousand 
persons who know not how to discern between their 
right hand and their left hand, and also much 
cattle? (Book of Jonah, Chap, IV, 11, 12). 


It is true that in Genesis 1:28 man is given 
“dominion” over all living things: 

And God blessed them, and God said unto them, 

Be fruitful, and multiply and replenish the earth, 

and subdue it: and have dominion over the fish of 

the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 

every living thing that moveth upon the earth 
(Genesis 1, 28). 


But, in Biblical thought, a monarch’s rule was 
never absolute. The kingship in ancient Israel 
was a limited monarchy with the sovereign sub- 
ject to countless checks upon the exercise of 
arbitrary power, including the all-important 
right of dissent utilized by the Prophets. Always 
inherent in the status of the ruler was the ob- 
ligation to those ruled, a sense of responsibility 
for the welfare of those whose destiny was in 


his hands. 
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The right of the lower creatures to life js 
innate and inalienable, with the single exception 
of the use of certain types of animal flesh for 
food. Yet even here “the reverence for life” 
must be given tangible expression, hence the 
Biblical prohibition of the eating of the blood 
of animals, because “‘the blood is the life” of the 
creature. 

Characteristically, the ethical attitude toward 
animals expressed in the Bible became a legal 
norm enforcible by sanctions in the Talmud, 
under the rubric of “the pain of living creatures” 
(tza’ar ba’alei hayyim). Man’s obligation not 
to inflict cruelty and unnecessary pain upon 
animals, as a prnciple of natural law, is rooted 
in the recognition that no less than man they 
represent the handiwork of the Creator. Hence, 
the prohibition is included in the Noachide Laws. 

Cruelty to animals is generally accepted as 
evil. Much slower has been the recognition of 
the duty that man owes to the natural world, 
to the rivers and forests, to the mountains and 
valleys that are man’s hearth and home. This 
innate reverence for the handiwork of God is 
entirely distinct from a concern for personal 
property. Its legal source in Biblical thought 
is to be found, paradoxically enough, in the laws 
regulating warfare (Deut. 20:19f). The Law 
of Moses forbids the Israelites when laying siege 
to a city to cut down the fruit trees surrounding 
the town. Nor did it matter whether the wood 
was needed for military purposes or the act was 
part of a campaign of Schrecklichkeit designed 
to bring the enemy to submission. The reason 
assigned for the interdiction is deeply moving. 
“For is the tree a human being that it can seek 
refuge from before thee during the siege?”* 
The Biblical phrase used in the passage, “Thou 
shalt not destroy” (bal tashhet), later becomes 
the basis in rabbinic law of a far-reaching doc- 
trine, the prohibition of destroying any object, 
be it natural or man-made. The principle in- 
cludes, but goes far beyond, the abhorrence of 
vandalism. It applies to one’s own possessions 
as well as to res nullius (ownerless property). 
The prohibition inheres in the reverence due 
to the creative element, the energy and ability 
be it ever so humble, that enters into every ex- 
istent thing. The wanton destruction of natural 
resources is therefore forbidden, even if the 
so-called owners are themselves the willing 
agents of the process. 

Another ethico-legal principle with which 
a positivist law encounters difficulty is the pro- 


* This is my version of the Hebrew text, far more defensible 
on linguistic and exegetical grounds than the renderings in the 
standard translations. The substance of the argument is un- 
affected by these variant views. 
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hibition of suicide. The Judeo-Christian tra- 
dition has always regarded suicide as a cardinal 
sin, Wherein it differed sharply with the Greco- 
Roman outlook. That man has no right to 
commit suicide is a doctrine which can be 
validated in reason only by the conviction that 
life, even one’s own life, is not man’s own pos- 
session, but a trust from a Power beyond himself. 

It has been maintained in many quarters that 
a new conception of property is needed for the 
Free World, in order to do justice to the realities 
of our present economic order, which is far 
removed from that of early individualistic capi- 
talism on the one hand, and from Communism 
on the other. What we call private property 
today, in an era of government regulation, 
corporate management, the diffusion of owner- 
ship through stocks and bonds, the existence of a 
recognized and powerful labor movement, and a 
vast network of international economic machin- 
ery is far removed from the concept of the pri- 
vate property of individuals as most of the pro- 
ponents and opponents of “the free enterprise 
system” commonly understand it. A new and 
more adequate conception of property needs to 
be worked out. Such a theory can conceivably 
find a basis in the Biblical doctrine of all wealth 
as the property of God, with man as its tempo- 


rary trustee: 
The land shall not be sold for ever; for the land is 


Mine; for ye are strangers and sojourners with Me 
(Leviticus 25:23). 
This passage occurs in the chapter which con- 
tains the text emblazoned on the Liberty Bell: 
“Proclaim ye liberty in the land to all the inhabitants 
thereof” (Leviticus 25:10). 


The same conception is expressed poetically by 


the Psalmist: 
The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof; 


The world, and they that dwell therein (Psalm 24:1). 
Finally, the doctrine which is perhaps the 
basic article of faith of the Free World, the 
concept of the inalienable dignity—not merely 
the equality but the dignity—of every human 
being, likewise finds its clearest basis in the rec- 
ognition of each man as a child of God, fashioned 
in the Divine image (Genesis 1:27; 5:1; Psalm 
8:5-9). 

One more temporary phenomenon of our day 
may be noted. Because of the sensationalism, 
the complexities and the charged emotions of 
the Eichmann trial, it is difficult to comment 
on it dispassionately. It is, however, noteworthy 
that the defense opened with four principal 
contentions. Eichmann’s attorney argued that 
his client had been illegally abducted from Ar- 
gentina; he challenged the jurisdiction of the 
Israeli court in connection with crimes allegedly 
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committed outside its borders; and he denied 
the validity of the Israeli statute involved since 
it was adopted in 1950, after the date of the 
alleged offenses. Finally, he contended that 
Eichmann was merely executing orders of his 
superiors in accordance with his duty. 

From the standpoint of positive law, these 
contentions have a substantial degree of force 
and the prosecution went to great pains to re- 
fute them. The Attorney-General of Israel 
cited American legal decisions where the courts 
upheld the right to try prisoners without regard 
to the means by which they were apprehended. 
As for the right of jurisdiction, the analogy of 
international piracy was invoked where a pirate 
could be tried by any of the countries whose 
nationals he had victimized. 

The last two arguments were not as easily 
disposed of. That the Israeli statute under which 
Eichmann was being tried was adopted after 
the crimes had been committed was undeniable, 
and the principle forbidding retroactive punish- 
ment is deeply imbedded in the jurisprudence 
of the Free World. Beyond the technical ground 
that there was no other court in the Hague, in 
West Germany, or elsewhere, competent or will- 
ing to try Eichmann, the Attorney-General’s 
staff found itself compelled to insist upon the 
existence of a law forbidding murder antedat- 
ing the Israeli statute of 1950 by nearly thirty- 
five centuries, the Sinaitic command, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill” in the Decalogue: that the mass 
extermination of human beings is a crime even 
if the Genocide Convention is never placed on 
the statute books of the nation, that conviction 
is possible only from the standpoint of natural 
law, and not from the positivist conception of 
law as the articulated will of the sovereign. It 
is the recognition of a fundamental theory of 
justice as basic to law that makes it possible to 
accuse a William Wirt of the atrocities suf- 
fered by Federal prisoners at the Andersonville, 
Georgia, Confederate prison during the Civil 
War, or to charge an Eichmann with the mur- 
der of millions of human beings during the 
Nazi era. The natural law insists upon the ex- 
istence of a moral order, that takes precedence 
over the accepted formula of “following or- 
ders.” It is the imperatives of the natural law 
that undergird the provisions of positive law 
when they are just, and override them when 
they are not. 

The nub of the Eichmann case lay precisely 
here—the defendant contending that he was 
merely obeying orders and thus acting legally 
and was not properly subject to punishment, the 
prosecution insisting that antecedent to all other 
regulations stood a higher law which should 
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command obedience and which Eichmann had 
violated. It was upon this doctrine and not 
upon the Israeli statute of 1950 making genocide 
a crime that the prosecution built its case. Thus, 
natural law, though not mentioned by name in 
the proceedings, constituted the gravamen of 
the Eichmann trial. 

Nor was it being invoked in the State of Israel 
for the first time, and merely in order to serve 
as a weapon against the Nazi offender. In his 
summation the prosecutor, Gideon Hausner, re- 
called the painful and tragic incident, which 
occurred in the Arab village, Kfar Kassem, in 
1956. During the Arab-Israeli hostilities a cur- 
few on the Israeli-Jordanian frontier had been 
imposed. The Arab villagers had returned to 
their homes unaware of the curfew and forty- 
three were massacred by an Israeli border patrol. 

Several officers and men of the Israeli border 
police were tried for murder. They pleaded 
that the orders to shoot curfew-breakers had 
come from higher echelons and that they had 
not acted according to their personal wishes. 
However, Judge Benyamin Halevi, one of the 
judges of the Eichmann trial, convicted the 
Israeli military on the ground that the orders 
they had received were “manifestly unlawful.” 
He observed that the unlawfulness of the orders 
“strikes any eye and makes the heart resentful, 
provided that the eye is not closed to see and 
the heart is not closed or vicious.”* Justice 
Moshe Landau, later to serve as the presiding 
judge of the Eichmann tribunal, presided over 
the Kfar Kassem appeal. He upheld the con- 
viction, declaring, “A soldier, too, must have a 
conscience.”* Here again, the doctrine of 
natural law, studiously avoided in contemporary 
jurisprudence, persisted in making its appear- 
ance albeit incognito! 


E MAY now summarize the conclusions which 

have been presented in so fragmentary a 
form in these observations and comments: 

(1) The doctrine of natural law is pro- 
foundly needed today to supply a standard of 
guidance and criticism for dealing with the ten- 
sions of power and the conflict in authority 
among individuals and groups within a free so- 
ciety and for evaluating the respective claims 
to men’s loyalty by competing ideologies. 

2) Natural law is not so vague as to be 
valueless with regard to any specific situation 
nor does it offer a detailed blueprint for dealing 
with each problem. Its role is to provide a 
concept of human nature and justice to serve 
as the rationale for the legal and social system 


* Quotations from Homer Bigart in the New York Times, 
August 10, 1961, p. 4. 
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of society. From it individuals and groups may, 
at times quite legitimately, draw varying and 
contradictory conclusions, exactly as happens 
under any constitution or enabling document, 
be it a principle like “‘due process” derived from 
the American Constitution or the concept of 
“the dignity of man” emanating from the Ju- 
deo-Christian tradition. 

(3) If natural law is to prove fruitful, and 
not stultifying, it is important to recognize the 
human component of human nature, which 
though linked to animal nature and physical 
nature, nevertheless is different from both. Hu- 
man nature is dynamic, and rich in potentialities 
which must be reckoned with in any viable 
theory of natural law. 

(4) Natural law must be concerned with 
the ends of human life as well as with the means 
men employ to achieve their ends. It is not 
objectivity but self-deception for the scientific 
student of human nature or of society to pro- 
claim his abstention from any personal com- 
mitment. On the contrary, he will attain to a 
greater measure of truth if his commitment, 
which is always present implicitly if not ex- 
plicitly, is brought to the surface and is con- 
stantly present before his consciousness. When 
he is aware of the bias to which he is prone, he 
is more likely to be on guard against being 
misled in his conclusions. 

(5) The natural lawyer may, for reasons of 
economy of effort, limit his field of concern to 
the study of human nature and human insti- 
tutions in action and ask no “non-operational” 
questions. But the basic human propensity for 
asking ultimate questions, at least by the “‘tender- 
minded,” cannot be denied. Granted the exist- 
ence of rationality and creativity within man, 
far-reaching consequences emerge with regard 
to the nature of the universe of which man is 
the offspring. The nature of man in esse sheds 
light upon the character of the universe in posse, 
which, therefore, emerges as rationally created, 
dynamic and possessing within itself the seeds 
out of which have developed the specific human 
traits in human nature. These are pre-eminently 
the attributes of rationality, moral aspiration 
and creativity. 

Hence, the Judeo-Christian component of 
natural law would seem to be justified in making 
the recognition of the existence and activity of 
the Creator the cornerstone for the edifice of 
natural law. Those who find themselves unable 
or unwilling to accept any religious or meta- 
physical basis for natural law need go no further 
than they wish. They should recognize, how- 
ever, that beyond their stopping-point, the road 
goes on. 
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Lest the Daughters of the 
Philistines Rejoice 


{A Story] 


by Jack Luria 


"RK SHKELON? Yes, you’re in Ashkelon. But 
there are two Ashkelons.” The man whom 
Mr. Blumenthal was asking for directions was 
short and blond and had a bristly toothbrush 
mustache. His speech was clipped British with 
a suspicion of Dutch. 

“Two Ashkelons! But why didn’t they tell 
me that in Tel Aviv?” exclaimed Mr. Blumen- 
thal. “The bus driver just bellowed ‘Ashkelon’ 
and put me down here.” 

The stranger laughed. “They assume every- 
one knows everything, even tourists. You’re in 
Afridar Ashkelon now. You can see that there 
are no ruins here.” 

Mr. Blumenthal’s eyes roved over the white 
glare of the cottages, the perfection of the 
lawns, the red, yellow and purple blaze of 
flowers. The stranger watched him, smiling. “I 
hope you like what you see,” he said finally. 

“Oh, very much,” said Mr. Blumenthal. “I 
have never seen more beautiful homes. And the 
landscaping—its magnificent! This would be 
a real showplace in Westchester or Long Island 
or suburban Cleveland or Southern California. 
Anywhere.” 

“You’ve been around then?” 

“J had to travel a good deal. I was an archi- 
tect, and I went wherever my jobs were.” 

“T see. This is a business trip then?” 

“Oh no. I’ve just retired. I want to learn 
= more about the world before I get too 
0 Pr 

The blond man combed his mustache with his 
fingers. “I say, it’s awfully good to get an 
architect’s opinion about Afridar Ashkelon. We 
do have something quite special here, eh?” 

“[’ve seen nothing more clean and modern- 
looking in my country. It’s amazing.” 

The stranger smiled again. “Perhaps it 
wouldn’t amaze you so if you knew where we’re 
from,” he said. 

“You’re English, aren’t you?” 

“No, no, not English at all. We’re South 
Africans, You could hardly expect us to be 
Oriental or medieval or backward. And no one 
forced us to come, you know. We emigrated by 
choice.” 

Mr. Blumenthal stole a glance at his wrist 


watch. “I’ve very much enjoyed talking to 
you,” he apologized, “but how do I get to the 
ruins of Ashkelon?” 

Pointing, the stranger said: “You go that way 
to Migdal Ashkelon, first. Ask your way from 
there. They call the ruins ‘aticut’.” 

“Is the other Ashkelon as lovely as this?” 
Mr. Blumenthal asked. 

The stranger recoiled from the question. 
“You'll see for yourself.” His handshake was 
firm, vibrant, executive—almost an American 
handshake. Mr. Blumenthal responded to it 
warmly. 

In Afridar Ashkelon Mr. Blumenthal had, 
despite the heat, felt buoyant with the lush 
sights and smells of spring. Trudging along the 
road to Migdal he was conscious, even so soon 
after the rainy season, of the dust. He knew 
he could not be far from the sea, and in the 
distance he saw what looked like occasional 
scrubby palms stuck in sand dunes. But there 
pie no hint of sea smell, fragrant, moist and 
cool, 


GuppENLY the road turned into a street that 

separated two lines of dingy hovels. A grey- 
ness hung over everything—over the dark- 
skinned men with their scraggly beards, over the 
sad-faced, dung-smeared donkeys, over gloomy 
stalls piled with withered eggplants and carrots. 
Mr. Blumenthal realized that he had reached 
Migdal Ashkelon. 

With their swarthy faces and staccato voices 
these people were like so many Puerto Ricans 
in the streets of a New York slum. Even the 
smell of frying fat and decaying garbage was 
like a waft of Spanish Harlem. A peddler with 
a sugar sack slung over his back came towards 
him, thrusting a handful of garlic forward and 
jabbering—in what language Mr. Blumenthal 
could not even guess. 

On impulse Mr. Blumenthal dug a fistful of 
prutoth from his pocket and offered the coins 
in exchange for some garlic. With the peddler 
smiling over the coins, Mr. Blumenthal was em- 
boldened to ask for directions. He tried English 
first, then Yiddish. A tiny glimmer of recog- 
nition lit for a moment in the peddler’s eyes, 
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then died out, as if he had recognized the lan- 
guage though the sense of the words eluded him. 
Monkeylike the peddler’s mournful eyes darted 
here and there until they settled on a group of 
three little girls. He grasped the tallest girl 
by the arm and motioned Blumenthal to speak 
to her. 

Mr. Blumenthal stood for some moments in 
indecision. All at once he remembered a word 
the South African had given him. “Afticut?”’ he 
said. The girl’s great dark eyes danced. “Oh, 
Shimshon 1? Delilah!” she cried. He was amazed 
that he could understand the girl’s French and 
sign language so well. Looking into the glow- 
ing health of her face he thought of the paradox 
of glorious youth amid the rot of the garbage- 
laden street. 

He turned away from the town into a dirt 
road that ran through a wilderness of wild grass, 
thistles and cactus fences. Here and there were 
stunted trees. Once he stopped to look at a 
flock of sheep and a dog sprang out and snarled 
at him. The shepherd, an old man in grey denim, 
didn’t bother to call the dog off. Mr. Blumenthal 
thought he could see the man grinning. 

At last Mr. Blumenthal came to what looked 
like the entrance to a park. On a stone column 
he made out, even before he saw it closely, a 
familiar inscription from the Second Book of 
Samuel: 


Tell it not in Gath, 
Publish it not in the streets of Ashkelon; 
Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice... 


Beyond some benches and shrubbery were the 
ruins, Grecianlike columns crumbling on terra- 
cotta colored bases among old dry wells, broken 
millstones and tumble-down Arab walls. In the 
depths of the ruins it was as dank as a cave. 
Trembling with chill, Mr. Blumenthal fumbled 
in the half darkness with the light meter of 
his camera. 


Back in the white blaze of day again, he 
looked down at the jumble of stone. He thought 
of Samson blind and alone, asserting his Jewish 
pride with one tremendous gesture, and the 
crash of the temple of the Philistines. And yet, 
as he watched the amber-skinned lizards slither 
over the rock and waited for a surge of emotion 
such as had overwhelmed him at the Acropolis, 
nothing came. 


HE DAY had slipped into late afternoon when 
he started back to Migdal. He had gone per- 
haps a tired half-mile when he saw three men 
sprawled under a tree. For a moment, fearful 
that they might be Arabs from the Gaza strip, 
he considered avoiding them. The utter weari- 
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ness in his bones finally overcame his fear and 
he approached the three. 

Mr. Blumenthal was grateful that they were 
Jews after all. Two of them were thin, with 
dark olive skins and scrawny beards. The third 
looked European and squatted at a little distance, 
as if he wanted to make it clear that though 
he was with them he was not of them. Speaking 
in labored snatches of Hebrew, Mr. Blumenthal 
learned that they were waiting for a camion, 
The truck would be by in an hour, maybe more, 
maybe less, to take them to their homes in 
Migdal. Could he ride with them? They sup- 
posed so. And shrugged their shoulders in gloomy 
indifference, touching off a sympathetic de- 
pression in him. 

They made a colorful group there, taking their 
ease in the shade. The two dark-skinned ones 
rolled cigarettes and blew long, languid wisps 
of smoke. Mr. Blumenthal longed to take a pic- 
ture of them, but he feared to offend them. 
After he had stood leaning against the tree for 
a time, he spread his handkerchief on the ground 
and sat down. They ignored him at first, but 
after he had introduced himself in French (he 
guessed correctly that they were North Af- 
ricans) , they became friendlier. The more talka- 
tive one, who seemed to be about thirty years 
old, said his name was Ibraim. His companion, 
Salim, was still withdrawn; he looked deformed, 
hollow-chested and humpbacked. The third 
man turned out to be a Hungarian who spoke 
Yiddish; his name was Balogh and he was much 
older than the North Africans, close to sixty 
perhaps. Mr. Blumenthal would have preferred 
to talk to Balogh in Yiddish, but the dark- 
skinned men fascinated him. 

After a while, Ibraim spat out his cigarette 
and began singing a French song—a plaintive, 
unhappy tune. 

**La chanson est belle mais triste,’ Mr. Blumen- 
thal commented. 

Ibraim shrugged. “What do I have to be 
happy about? Fifteen days’ government work 
a month? Fifty lirioth and ten children to feed!” 

“T have seven,” said Salim. 

“His wife is not passionate like mine,” said 
Ibraim. 

“I refrain during the days of her illness. I 
am religious,” Salim retorted. 

Die tzigainer machen ohn zu viel kinder,” 
Balogh said in an aside to Mr. Blumenthal. Aloud 
he said, “Fifteen days’ work is enough for me.” 

“You are an old man. You need nothing,” 
Ibraim flung back. 

“It is nice in America, yes?” asked Salim. 

“Tt is nice,” said Mr. Blumenthal. 

“I have heard that you can make a thousand 
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unds in a week in America? This is true?” 
asked Ibraim. 

“It is true for the very successful. I never 
made that much.” 

“I make fifty lirioth a month. And I have ten 
children.” 

“We have had hard times in America, too. 
Things will get better for you,” said Mr. 
Blumenthal. 

Ibraim threw a sidelong glance at the Hun- 
garian. “The Ashkenazim will have it better. We 
are only Sephardim. Black Jews, you under- 
stand.” 

“We are good only for digging roads and 
lugging rocks,” Salim broke in. 

“Who do you think you are—Ben-Gurion?” 
Balogh sneered. 

“When Ben-Gurion first came to Palestine he 
was a laborer, was he not?” asked Mr. Blumen- 
thal. 

“That is what the books say. They are full 
of myths,” said Ibraim. 

“Look who talks of myths!” cried Balogh in 
Yiddish. ‘They are so superstitious, these people, 
that they paint their windows blue to keep 
away the evil eye. But tell them a fact—and 
they scream ‘babah maaseh.’ Everything is a lie 
and government propaganda.” 

Mr. Blumenthal had been toying with some 
bills in a money-clip in his pocket. Suddenly 
he pulled out two 10-pound notes and offered 
one to each of the North Africans. ‘Please, may 
I give you a little present for your children?” 
he said. 

Ibraim and Salim did not take the money at 
once, but they exchanged furtive glances. “Do 
you insist?” said Ibraim. 

“Yes, of course, I insist,” Mr. Blumenthal 
said. He pressed the money into their palms. 

The North Africans kept their eyes averted 
as they pocketed the bills. ‘It’s for the children 
only, you understand,” said Ibraim. 

“The camion should be here soon,” said Salim. 

The Hungarian’s lips curled but he said noth- 
ing. He pulled a little farther away as a hand- 
ful of dark-skinned men appeared and joined 
the group. They carried on a conversation with 
Ibraim and Salim in rapid-fire Arabic. 

Finally, one of the newcomers smiled gold- 
toothedly at Mr. Blumenthal and said: ‘“‘“We have 
heard of your generosity. Perhaps you can spare 
something for all of us? We have worked all 
day. It would be nice to have a drink when we 
get to Migdal.” 

Mr. Blumenthal flushed. He slowly drew out 
a five-pound note and gave it to the man. “C’est 
tout?” the man asked. 
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“You get no more,” Mr. Blumenthal said 
curtly. 

The man waved the bill over his head and 
shouted to the others: “Tonight we drink. Vive 
les Americains!” 

Mr. Blumenthal looked at the swarthy faces 
before him. Out of the depths of his memory 
rose the moment years back when he had been 
pinned against a wall on the East Side of New 
York and robbed and beaten. He walked away 
from the swarthy men and hovered near Balogh. 


T LAST an olive drab canvas-covered truck 

rumbled up from the road. The driver, a 
young man dark-skinned like the rest, sat ag- 
gressively erect at the wheel while the men 
clambered into the truck with a confused clatter. 
He motioned Mr. Blumenthal to sit beside him in 
the cab. After he had started the truck on its 
way to Migdal, he seemed rigidly intent on the 
conversation going on behind him. 

Mr. Blumenthal was in a half doze when the 
truck driver startled him by saying in English: 
“So you’re an American.” He stressed “Ameri- 
can” as if it were a reproach. 

“It would seem so,” said Mr. Blumenthal. 

“As you Americans say—big deal!” The 
driver’s words sounded sarcastic. 

“T don’t understand you,” Mr. Blumenthal 
said, 

“Why in hell did you give these men money?” 
the driver demanded. 

“They spoke to me of their low wages and 
their big families. They have it pretty hard.” 

“And you feel it is right to treat them like 
beggars just because they are poor?” 

“JT didn’t intend that.” 

The driver spoke more softly. “I know. Your 
intentions are good. You Americans are big- 
hearted. Big shots, too.” 

Mr. Blumenthal bit his lip and stared at the 
flat fields stretching away on either side of the 
road. The driver lapsed into silence until they 
were within sight of the hovels of Migdal Ash- 
kelon. Mr. Blumenthal looked forward to the 
end of his uneasy ride. Suddenly the driver 
stopped the bus, removed his ignition key and 
jumped from the cab. Folding his arms across 
his chest, he stood by the side of the road and 
looked off into the horizon. 


Heads poked out at first, then men came 
tumbling out of the truck and demanded an 
explanation. For some moments the driver seem- 
ed not to hear the angry buzz. At last he turned 
to face them and said in French: “I was in the 
Sinai campaign. I will not serve beggars.” He 
turned his head towards Mr. Blumenthal and 
smiled grimly. 
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The men.began shouting in loud protest: 
“You’re a beggar, too. You’re as black as we 
are! We work. The government cheats us! You 
lie. We do not beg!” 


The driver’s dark eyes surveyed them evenly. 
“And I say you are beggars. And I will say it 
over and over again—unless you return the 
money you took from the American!” 

Ibraim pounded on the door of the cab. He 
thrust his fist at Mr. Blumenthal and cried out: 
“We didn’t ask you! You gave the money to 
us! We didn’t ask. You forced us to take it!” 
Mr. Blumenthal looked away from him in 
silence. 

The driver spat on the ground and remained 
facing the men. “You’ve been beggars long 
enough. This is not Morocco. You are on your 
own land now.” 

A roar of curses swelled up to answer him. 
Through the cab window Mr. Blumenthal 
thought he saw the glint of a knife blade. Weak- 
ly he called out to the driver: “There are too 
many for you!” 

The driver didn’t seem to hear him. “You call 
yourselves Israelis?” he taunted them. ‘“You’re 
not even Jews!” 


Now something horrible will happen, thought 
Mr. Blumenthal. All his life violence had sick- 
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ened him. He cradled his head in his hands and 
waited for it to come. There was nothing he 
could do to help the poor driver or himself, 
either. 


The angry voices grew quieter, their rise and 
fall almost like the hum of normal talk. In- 
explicably, there was the driver back in his seat 
starting the motor again. And there beside Mr, 
Blumenthal lay three crumpled bills. The driver 
grinned and said: “All right, all right, some of 
us are a little slow. But we'll learn. You Amer- 
icans don’t have to feel so superior.” 


The truck bumped into the alleys of Migdal 
Ashkelon and pulled to a stop. The driver point- 
ed and cried: “Over there—quick! There’s the 
bus for Tel Aviv!” 


From the bus Mr. Blumenthal watched the 
road workers descending from the truck. A 
skinny, dark, ragged bunch, but not unattrac- 
tive. He watched for Ibraim and Salim, and 
finally thought that he had picked them out 
of the crowd. He couldn’t be sure. Salim was a 
hunchback, but these men walked erect. 


Not until the bus was well on the way to Tel 
Aviv did Mr. Blumenthal feel a chill stealing 
over him. It was something like what had 
happened at the Acropolis, only deeper—in his 
bones. 
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Letters to the Editor 


First thing we did was to con- 
tact the local Auto Club for litera- 
ture on various resorts surrounding 
our state. We must have had 
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Dear Editor: 


Restriction — 
in Reverse us 


fifty different brochures on every 
type of resort imaginable. It took 
about a month to screen 
through all those and by the end 
of April we had narrowed it down 
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Just think, we had two hundred 
whole dollars, and seven years ago 
this was a lot of money, especially 
to this couple and our four-year- 
old son, as it represented the means 
for our first real vacation. By 
March, the money had been saved 
and then we began to do some 
earnest planning. We decided we 
could either take two weeks travel- 
ing to different places and, of 
course, watching the expenses 
closely, or find a resort within a 
day’s journey and spending one 
week there. Since we had scrimped 
and saved through some rather 
rough years, we felt we would 
like to really live it up for one 
week and stay in one spot rather 
than travel and sight-see for two 
weeks. 


to three resorts along Lake Michi- 
gan. Each had “the American 
Plan,” whereby you pay one lump 
sum for one week, which included 
meals, lodging, all recreation fa- 
cilities, children’s counselor and 
maid service (of course this sound- 
ed like Heaven on earth to me). 
Our vacation was to be the second 
week in August, so I wrote to the 
resort that was nearest our home 
for reservations. The name of the 
resort was Middleman’s and the 
name at the time meant nothing 
to me. 

During the next few months | 
made a few sports clothes and 
mended and repaired some we 
had. Our wardrobe was limited, 
to say the least, but for one week 
we wouldn’t need too many 
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New Year Greetings 





Rappahannock Seafood Co. 


Richmond, Va. 





—_—— 


J. Baranello & Sons 


Ozone Park, N. Y. 





Rogal Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Norfolk Federal Savings 
& Loan Association 


Norfolk, Va. 





The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


Jackson, Miss. 





Carlton House 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Brelienthin Chevrolet Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





Porter-Trustin Co. 


Omaha, Nebr. 





Ellwood City Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


Ellwood City, Pa. 





Karl Ehmer, Inc. 


Ridgewood, N. Y. 





International Iron 
& Metal Co., Ltd. 


Hamilton, Ont., Canada 





The Robert Treat Hotel 


Newark, N. J. 











changes. We were quite excited 
about the whole adventure. None 
of our circle of friends and rela- 
tives had ever been to this type 
of resort before, so we felt like 
real pioneers. I packed on a 
Saturday, the second week in 
August, all that I could and 
finished packing just before we 
left early Sunday morning. 

It was a gorgeous clear summer 
day as we started from home. 
Our spirits were just about as 
high as those few fleecy white 
clouds floating above us. We had 
had little rain that summer so 
the grass and flowers were getting 
dry and withered-looking. But 
nothing could have lessened our 
enthusiasm as we drove along the 
two hundred miles to our destina- 
tion. We took our time and 
stopped at a few places to enjoy 
the beautiful scenery along Lake 
Michigan with its stately pines and 
green, green grass. It was just 
breath-taking to see the vivid blue 
of Lake Michigan through the 
pines as we drove along the high- 
way. About three o’clock in the 
afternoon we drove into the drive- 
way of Middleman’s resort. 

As we walked into the main 
lobby to register, I began to notice 
the people milling around and 
there was something special about 
them, but I dismissed this and we 
finally registered and then were 
told that our room would not be 
ready for another hour or so. As 
we had not eaten lunch the man- 
ager suggested we might like to 
visit the small town just a few 
miles away. With nothing else to 
do we decided to look for a drug 
store or restaurant for something 
to eat. Driving into the town, 
we saw that the names on the 
shops were names like Cohen or 
Musselman and suddenly we real- 
ized that this was probably a 
Jewish town and quite evidently 
so was our resort—and we are of 
the Protestant faith. We sat in a 
restaurant pondering our obvious 
predicament but not knowing 
where else to go we decided to 
return to the resort and spend 
the night—as we were tired after 
our long trip—and make our plans 
in the morning. 

Back at the resort they showed 
us to our room and it was very 
clean and cheerful. We dressed for 
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dinner, at least we thought we 
were attired correctly. However, 
as we walked into the dining-room 
I noticed a few women wearing 
cocktail dresses, and most of the 
men in dark suits. John and 
Jackie were wearing sport coats 
and sport trousers and I had on a 
light-grey dress suit. Thank good- 
ness we didn’t wear slacks! 

Our first meal was a real delight, 
as it was, of course, all kosher and 
this was a new experience for all 
of us. During dinner, a small 
three-piece orchestra played softly 
in the background. The waitress 
was quite friendly and smiled at 
us each time she brought a new 
dish because of our various com- 
ments. She seemed to know we 
were truly strangers here. After 
dinner, the orchestra played in the 
recreation room for anyone wish- 
ing to dance. We were very tired 
by this time and turned in early. 

At breakfast the next morning, 
about half of the people were again 
semi-formally dressed and we were 
disappointed because we were on 
vacation and didn’t want to be 
dressed for a party all the time. 
After breakfast, we sat on a lounge 
near the pool trying to decide 
what to do when a very attractive, 
fine-featured woman came over 
and sat down by us and started 
a conversation. She asked right 
away if we were Jewish and I 
answered, No, we were Protes- 
tants and felt that we should leave 
as we might not be accepted here 
and spoil other people’s vacation. 
Our dreams of our wonderful va- 
cation were slowly crumbling at 
our feet. She immediately pooh- 
poohed that idea and persuaded us 
to stay on a few days, anyway. 
It was a fabulous place so we 
thought we’d take a chance. 

This turned out to be the most 
wonderful week of our lives. These 
people treated us like royalty. 
About the third day, everyone 
knew we were not Jewish and we 
became the pet project of each 
person to see that we enjoyed our- 
selves, and this we did to the 
very “nth” degree. It would take 
us one or two hours to eat our 
meals due to everyone stopping 
at our table to chat a while. 

The food, of course, was strange 
but we tried everything. One noon, 
at lunch, we sat down to eat what 
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Fie Year Greetings 


a 


The Johnston Company 


New Kensington, Pa. 





Bolster Oil Co., Inc. 


Gardner, Mass. 





R. D. Haverstick & Co., Inc. 


Chicago, Ill. 





The Bridgeport Insulated 
Wire Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





Rex-Tex Equipment Corp. 


Dallas, Texas 





The B. H. Stief Jewelry Co. 


Nashville, Tenn. 





Vic Trippel 


Mishawaka, Ind. 





Ben T. Huiet & Son 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Gaede Dyeing Co., Inc. 


Paterson, N. J. 





East Point Ford Company 


East Point, Ga. 
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Vow Year Greetings 


—_—~——— 


The Getz Jewelry Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





Third National Bank 


Nashville, Tenn. 





The Cheviot Building 
& Loan Co. 


Cheviot, Ohio 





Mural Room Restaurant 


Youngstown, Ohio 





First Trenton National Bank 


Trenton, N. J. 





Title Abstract Co. 
of Pennsylvania 


Upper Darby, Pa. 





Paradiso Cafe 


Detroit, Mich. 





Truck Drivers Local Union 
No. 299 


Detroit, Mich. 





Linwood State Bank 


Kansas City, Mo. 





The Hillsboro State Bank 


Plant City, Fla. 








I thought was tomato soup and I 
said, “I’m glad to see a familiar 
dish for a change,” and took a 
large spoonful. Well, to my great 
surprise it was cold beet borscht. 
It was a real shock to my already 
sensitive system. That just about 
spoiled my appetite but not my 
curiosity as to the other foods we 
were to have. 

The manager and his very beau- 
tiful wife were quite wonderful 
to us and seemed to go out of their 
way to see that we had a good 
time. Our son had a “ball” play- 
ing with the other children and 
we didn’t have to worry about him 
because the counselor was quite 
entertaining and very reliable. Af- 
ter a day of swimming, playing 
tennis, badminton, or just shooting 
the breeze we relaxed in the recre- 
ation hall for dancing to a fine 
orchestra. Not a care in the world 
did we have: for me, not a dish to 
wash, no beds to make, and no 
meals to plan. It was a real switch 
and I loved it. 

We made some very good friends 
and corresponded with two of the 
couples for several years after. 

Did we really enjoy it? You bet 
and we went back the next year 
for more of the same. 


VIRGINIA CHARLES 
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Vew Year Greetings 


e 


Home Federal Savings 
& Loan Assn. 


St. Petersburg, Fla. 





F. S. Wingate Co., Inc. 


Hallowell, Maine 





Advance Steel Co. 


Lincoln Park, Mich. 





National Bank 


Gainesville, Ga. 











New Year Greetings 


—— 


New York Metal Moulding 
Co., Inc. 


Astoria, N. Y. 





Fort Myers 
Insurance Agency, Inc. 


Fort Myers, Fla. 





Wil-Kil Exterminator Co. 
Incorporated 


Milwaukee, Wis. 





Painter's Poultry Co., Inc. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





The Restaurant 
on the Mountain 


Suffern, N. Y. 





Westport Bank 


Kansas City, Mo. 





North Florida Motor Co. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 





City Bond & Mortgage Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 





DeMambro Radio 
Supply Co., Inc. 


Boston, Mass. 





Model Engineering 
& Manfacturing Co. 


Huntington, Ind. 
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DAVID BEN GURION’S 
SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


In October of this year Israel’s Prime Minister, David GenCore. We will 
reach his seventy-fifth birthday. This event will be celebrated in all free — 
Jewish communities. : 
OUR BEST WISHES TO THE GREAT LEADER OF ISRAEL, who has done so much for his country. He 
was at the helm of the State for almost eleven years and profoundly affected Israel’s growth, development 


and moral strength. Ben-Gurion is considered one of the world leaders and is highly respected in all free 
and democratic countries. 








The Israel Bond Organization plans a number of Ben-Gurion functions starting October 8th 
and to be conducted during October, November and December of 1961. 


& * * 
The Labor Zionist Organizations — Poale, Farband and Pioneer Women — — 
are urged to participate in the Ben-Gurion celebrations. 


e a a 
A_number of Ben-Gurion Birthday Cards were issued by the Israel Bond Organization, and each new Bond 
buyer, during the next three months, can sign his name on the Birthday Card, which will be forwarded to 
the Prime Minister at the end of the celebrations. 
At the Jerusalem Bond Conference, held at the end of August, 1961, David Ben-Gurion addressed the dele- 
gates twice, at the opening and closing of the Conference. He spoke of the moral strength of Israel which 
is Israel’s greatest weapon. He expected more results in the years to come from past and new Bond in- 
vestments in Israel. 

e o * 
We quote from one of Ben-Gurion’s recent speeches: 
“All of our efforts and hopes in Israel rest upon two pillars: (1) the message of our prophets, of brother- 
hood, peace among the nations, justice and liberty; (2) discoveries in the spheres of science & technology. 


The prophets taught us WHAT we must do and it is from science that we learn 
HOW to do it." 


BUY ISRAEL BONDS IN HONOR OF SELL BONDS TO YOUR MEMBERS 
BEN-GURION’S 75th BIRTHDAY. AND FRIENDS. 


ARRANGE BEN-GURION BOND NO GREATER TRIBUTE IS WANTED 
BY ISRAEL’S PREMIER THAN THE 
FUNCTIONS. 
INVESTMENT FUNDS FROM ISRAEL 
APPOINT A SPECIAL BEN-GURION BONDS FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
BOND COMMITTEE IN YOUR UNIT. OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL. 


For information call or write to: 


NATIONAL LABOR ZIONIST BOND BIVISION 


215 PARK AVENUE SOUTH PHONE: ORegon 7-9650 NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 




















